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BREAKING THE ACADEMIC 
LOCK-STEP* 


AmericaAN students are as individuals 
extraordinarily free. They have their own 
self-government associations, they manage 
their own college activities, they take for 
the most part entire responsibility for their 
personal conduct. But they are by the 
ordinary American academic system effec- 
tively prevented from taking responsibility 
for their own intellectual development and 
from working as hard as many of them 
would like to work for the attainment of the 
object for which colleges and universities 
exist. The system of instruction about 
which I am going to talk to you might be 
described as an extension of undergraduate 
freedom from the personal to the intel- 
lectual sphere. It is essentially a system 
for choosing out the best and most ambi- 
tious students and prescribing for these 
students a more severe intellectual program 
and providing for them the freedom and 
the opportunity to work out that program 
for themselves. 

The instruction of the average American 
student has been standardized beyond the 
point where uniformity has value. This is 
perhaps the natural result of an increase in 
numbers beyond the inerease of intellectual 
facilities. We have in our colleges and 
universities as many students as we had in 
the high schools a generation or two ago. 
The standardization of the instruction of 
these masses has been carried to a place 
Where it resembles the Federal Reserve 
system. If you have an academic record of 

* Address before the Institute of Administrative 


Officers of Institutions of Higher Learning, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


certain courses in a certain recognized col- 
lege, you can cash it in at any other recog- 
nized college just as you can collect a check 
through any Federal Reserve bank. Intel- 
lectual values could not possibly be repre- 
sented correctly by this credit system. 

The system assumes that all college stu- 
dents are exactly alike, that all subjects are 
equal in educational value, that all instrue- 
tion in institutions of a certain grade is 
approximately equal in effectiveness, and 
that when you have accumulated a certain 
quantity of credit, you are entitled to a 
bachelor’s degree. These assumptions are 
of course all of them false. All courses of 
instruction are not equally effective; all 
subjects are not equal in educational value; 
and, most important of all, our students are 
extraordinarily different in their interests 
and in their intellectual capacity. 

Our ordinary academic system is planned 
to meet the needs of that hypothetical indi- 
vidual—the average student. It does not 
pay him the compliment of assuming that 
his ability is very great or that he has any 
consuming interest in his studies. Its pur- 
pose is to make sure that he does a certain 
amount of carefully specified routine work. 
It is possible to get a degree without 
those agonizing intellectual struggles 
through which great souls reach their 
maturity; it is possible to get a degree 
without doing very much work, but the 
minimum, however small, is essential. For 
one thing, the student must attend classes. 
The cut system is a very important part of 
the academic regulations of every American 
educational institution. It is felt to be 
important that every undergraduate should 
attend from twelve to fifteen classes every 
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week and desirable that he should spend 
from one to two hours of study in prepara- 
tion for each class. All this is based on the 
assumption that if it takes one student two 
hours to read a certain number of pages of 
his text-book, it will take every other about 
the same amount of time. 

I do not mean to say that the system is 
a bad one for the average man for whom it 
is planned. It may not be ideal, but it has 
demonstrated its value as a preparation for 
business and for many other occupations. 
It takes care of the average student ade- 
quately if not ideally, but it is unjust to the 
best and the most ambitious. We have in 
every college and university a smaller or 
larger group who are capable of going 
faster than the average, who do not need 
the routine exercises which are necessary 
for those of mediocre ability, who do not 
need the stimulus which is necessary for 
those who are not interested in intellectual 
things. The academic system as ordinarily 
administered is for these better and more 
ambitious students a kind of lock-step: it 
holds them back, wastes their time, and 
blunts their interest by submitting them to 
exercises which they do not need. It causes, 
furthermore, the atrophy of the qualities of 
independence and initiative in those indi- 
viduals who possess them by furnishing too 
little opportunity for their exercise. 

Our college activities are organized on a 
different theory. In them undergraduates 
have a chance to do something on their own 
account, a chance to develop their inde- 
pendence and their originality, a chance to 
sueceed or fail on their own responsibility. 
In studies, on the other hand, the virtue 
most in demand is docility. It is not sur- 
prising that many of the best of our stu- 
dents feel that they get the best part of 
their education outside the class room and 
that employers of college graduates often 
look more keenly at the young graduate’s 
record in activities than they do at his rec- 
ord in his studies. The man who will do 
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what he is told when he is told to do it has 
a certain value in the world, but the man 
who will do it without being told is worth 
infinitely more. Consequently when one 
faces the problem of providing a more 
severe course of instruction for our abler 
students, it immediately becomes apparent 
that it will not solve the problem merely to 
provide more of the same kind of work but 
that the work must be different and must 
not only be harder but must also offer more 
scope for the development of intellectual 
independence and initiative. 

The English universities have long ago 
faced and solved this problem. They make 
a frank distinction between those students 
who are interested in the intellectual life 
and those who are not. They give the 
mediocre student a degree on easier terms 
than we do, but they require of those who 
are intellectually ambitious a more severe 
standard than we have ever, until recently 
dared to require, and they give to those 
students more freedom in working out their 
education than we have ever dared to give. 
They do not tell the honors man what hy 
must do in order to get an education; they 
tell him what he must know. Their require- 
ments are all expressed in the form of 
examinations. The book at Oxford whic! 
corresponds to an American catalogue is 
the ‘‘Examination Statutes.’’ There is 4 
very sound basis for all of this. Our aca- 
demic requirements are too much concerned 
with processes, assuming that if the studen‘ 
goes through the motions, he will get a 
education. 

At Swarthmore we have tried to apply 
these principles to American conditions 
We have two degrees: one with honors and 
one without. Undergraduates are allowe 
at the end of their second year to voluntett 
to work for the degree with honors. The} 
must have come up to a certain standard " 
their first two years’ work in order to 
allowed to enter for this honors degre 
The standard is partly an intellectual 
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one and partly personal. One thing which 
makes me believe in honors work is that 
character (qualities of trustworthiness, per- 
severance and determination) counts much 
more for success than it does in ordinary 
academic work. 

If a student is accepted for a given hon- 
ors course, he is at once handed a statement 
of the field which he must cover in his last 
two years. His one and only job is to cover 
that field in such a fashion as to be pre- 


pared to meet the severe examinations- 


which will be given to him at the end of his 
course. During his last two years in col- 
lege the course and hour system will not 
exist for him. His instruction is largely 
individual. He may take advantage of any 
courses and lectures offered in the college. 
He may be advised to attend some and not 
to attend too many, but with him rests the 
final decision. He takes the sole responsi- 
bility for the sueeess of his work and that 
suecess is measured by examinations con- 
ducted not by those professors who have 
taught him but by men who have been 
brought in from other colleges and uni- 
versities, 

The formal instruction of honors stu- 
dents is largely confined to a seminar, con- 
taining four or five members meeting once 
a week, conducted by the chairman of the 
division in which a student is working and 
attended by other professors of the subjects 
in which he will be examined.- For this 
vminar the student writes a paper each 
week about some part of the field which he 
tas covered. The topies of these papers are 
‘0 arranged as to have a bearing one on the 
other in order to facilitate discussion. This 
discussion is an extremely important part 
of the student ’s education. 

The honor student is examined at the end 
of his senior year over the whole of his two 
years’ work. He has eight or ten three- 
‘our papers followed by an oral examina- 
tion conducted after the examiners have 
read the written papers and used as a sup- 
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plementary test in order that the examiners 
may be quite certain that their estimate of 
the candidate’s written work is just. The 
point of view of these examinations is 
slightly different from the conventional one. 
The aim of the examiners is not so much to 
find out what the student does not know as 
it is to find out what he does know and then 
to ascertain how well he knows that. It is 
the thoroughness of the student’s grasp of 
what he knows best which is the real test of 
his intellectual power. 

Our honors courses are not narrowly 
specialized, but each one covers a definitely 
outlined and organized field. It is not sup- 
posed that the student will confine his in- 
terests to this field on which he is to be 
examined. Honors students are left in free- 
dom to attend courses in other subjects in 
so far as their time allows. They are en- 
couraged, however, to form the habit of 
acquiring general knowledge not by attend- 
ing a wide variety of miscellaneous courses 
but rather by doing a great deal of general 
reading. That is a much more economical 
and a much more intelligent way of getting 
general information, and the student who 
has acquired the habit of general reading 
will continue that habit after his gradua- 
tion from college, as most of our college 
graduates, I am sorry to say, do not. 

I think the most important feature of the 
whole honors system as it is being worked 
out in this country is the fact that it puts 
more responsibility on the student. We 
think too much about effective methods of 
teaching and not enough about effective 
methods of learning. No matter how good 
our teaching may be each student must 
take the responsibility for his own edu- 
cation and the sooner he finds that out the 
better for him. 

I am glad to say that the movement 
which I have so briefly described is rapidly 
spreading throughout the whole country. 
There are nearly a hundred colleges and 
universities which are taking tentative 
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steps in that direction. The movement is 
a kind of declaration of intellectual inde- 
pendence for the student and it is not sur- 
prising to find that the more thoughtful 
and independent undergraduates every- 
where hail it with delight. It offers them 
an opportunity to go as far and as fast as 
they like in their studies, to work out their 
own intellectual salvation, and for that 
reason it is, in my opinion, one of the most 
hopeful educational signs of the present 
day. 
FRANK AYDELOTTE 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE?’ 


‘‘Wuo should go to College?’’ 
reaching inquiry that goes to the root of 
the problems of individual institutions and 
touches the heart of the national concept of 
education. The numbers that crowd col- 
leges to-day have brought the immediate 
question of numbers to the attention of 
every college administrative officer in the 
land. When this great crowd of boys and 
girls is measured by statistics, the educa- 
tional authorities tell us that there are 
850,000 students in the colleges and univer- 
sities of America at the present time. Of 
this number approximately 300,000 enter 
each year, and half as many graduate. 
Compared with previous five-year periods 
there has been a steady growth upwards in 
these figures and the conclusion seems to 
point to the fact that the flood of youth 
seeking higher education in America has 
not yet reached its crest. 

Such a situation disturbs the peace of 
mind of admission officers and raises ques- 
tions about the ability of institutions to 
meet the demands that are made upon 
them. It is necessary to know what the 


is a far- 


1 Address before the Institute of Administrative 
Officers of Institutions of Higher Learning, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, by President Frank L. McVey, 
of the University of Kentucky. 
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enrolment is going to be, in order that 
policies governing instruction may be wisely 
formulated and provision made for en- 
larged building programs. In the report of 
the Minnesota Survey Commission of June, 
1920, an attempt was made to predict the 
enrolment in that institution for a period 
of fifteen years. The figures predicted for 
1929-1930 were exceeded by those of 1995- 
26, while the enrolment of this past year 
approached that of the figures which had 


-been predicted for 1934—35. 


In a study made by Hatt and McClusky 
under date of November, 1926, a summary 
is presented giving the figures for Purdue 
University. The conclusion, as represented 
in that summary, is to the effect that the 
trend of growth is in the form of a curve. 
Now and then there are fluctuations whic 
vary from a curve, but this can be ex- 
plained by the factors which inelude 
changes in courses and economie conditions 
The trend of attendance will continue up- 
ward like a parabola and will not slope of 
as a logistic curve for a period of at least 
twenty-five years. The predictions made in 
this study necessarily are not exact and 
must be checked by the experience of th 
next ten years. But even at that Purdue 
University will have 7,000 students in 
1950. 

From time to time fluctuations * 
appear in freshman enrolment due to eco 
nomie factors but these fluctuations tend t 
conform to bank clearing indexes of bus: 
ness. In individual cases the financial co 
dition of the father, particularly in the 
instance of those men engaged in busines 
and agriculture, determines the ability to 
send sons to college. It may be added the 
the remarkable prosperity of the Uni 
States will provide the economic basis 1" 
the sending of more children to collet’ 
rather than fewer. The national income‘ 
ninety billion dollars and wealth of hn 
hundred and twenty billions certainly hol 
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out no hope that numbers will be less, but 
rather more than they have been. 

A situation of this kind unparalleled in 
other countries has raised the question of 
limiting numbers. Just recently it was 
said by a prominent figure in financial and 
philanthropic circles that endowments could 
not keep pace with this growth of numbers, 
but that the added cost of instruction would 
have to be met by the inerease of tuition 
fees. In the main, such a proposal would 
not materially affect the attendance of 
students at college. It would offer discour- 
agements in many homes, but would be off- 
set by the enlarging group of the middle 
class. 

The use of examinations for determining 
the qualifications of applicants for admis- 
sion has been followed for many years in 
the United States and under the organiza- 
tion of the General Examination Board it 
has been better organized and adminis- 
trated than ever before. Without question 
this system gives a few colleges a select 
group, but it only affects a comparatively 
small group of colleges. The comment 
which is made regarding the effectiveness 
of this system would indicate that there is 
considerable doubt as to the type of mate- 
rial pf such examinations. So that from 
time to time modifications have been made 
in the scheme and unquestionably changes 
will oeeur now and again. In other in- 
stances institutions have attempted to de- 
velop a select plan through the utilization 
of principals’ grades and mentality tests. 
The first limitation is to place upon stu- 
dents graduating from secondary schools a 
‘election from the two upper quarters, sup- 
plemented by mental test. 
| Most of the students admitted to college 
in this country come into institutions of 
higher learning under the certification sys- 
om. It is by no means a satisfactory way 
ot determining students for college pur- 
Poses, so that in the progress of the plan 
many abuses have erept into the system, 
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which the different associations are at- 
tempting to check by setting up standards, 
creating lists of accredited schools and pro- 
viding for the inspection of them through 
state departments of education. It has 
been found that the accrediting and inspect- 
ing system leaves much to be desired, so 
there is creeping into the certificate plan 
limited examinations associated with men- 
tal tests and physical examinations. 

Some of the enthusiasts who are looking 
to the future find in the junior college the 
solution of the difficulties in the universi- 
ties. It is believed that the junior college 
will sooner or later become a part of the 
secondary school system and that the uni- 
versities can then place a real emphasis 
upon their real purposes. This question of 
junior colleges involves a good many mat- 
ters, particularly the function of the col- 
lege, a question we will refer to a little 
later. 

Who, then, should go to college? In 
answer to this question I am submitting in 
paraphrased form the statements of two 
interesting Americans who have recently 
answered this query. 

In July of this year I happened to be 
associated for a brief two days with Mr. 
Herbert Hoover in connection with the 
flood disaster which took place in Kentucky. 
Mr. Hoover is especially interested in col- 
leges and education and is a trustee of 
Leland Stanford University. In reply to 
the question, ‘‘Who should go to college?’’ 
he made one of the most interesting state- 
ments I have seen or heard. He said, ‘‘ Any 
one who can do the work should be allowed 
to go to college and for the very distinct 
reason that the American system of educa- 
tion is not simply a matter of training boys 
and girls in getting some knowledge and 
technique, but it is a system of sifting and 
winnowing the population for leaders,’’ 
Too much stress can be laid upon entrance 
requirements, courses of study and accredit- 
ing systems. What America wants is a 
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supply of leaders and the college system in 
this country is providing it. To continue 
with Mr. Hoover’s statement, he regards 
the American system of education as a great 
factor in our industrial system. The leader- 
ship which this country enjoys is due to the 
fact that we are placing college men and 
women in industry. It is not accident that 
with 850,000 boys and girls in college in 
the United States this country leads the 
world in production, in the organization of 
business and in the larger provision which 
exists in this country for the humanizing of 
industry and the maintenance of American 
standards of living and the progress of 
American industry. In England only 
65,000 persons are in college, in France 
53,000 and in Germany 123,000, while in 
America more young men go into industry 
from the colleges than are registered in the 
universities of England and France. From 
Mr. Hoover’s point of view, the colleges 
with all their defects are doing the job, and 
the limitation of numbers ought not to be 
regarded as a handicap. 

What has been said in the previous para- 
graph has to do with a rather philosophical 
statement of the situation. What individu- 
als ought to go to college? The following 
comment in reply to this question I have 
taken from an article by Armand Miller in 
McNaught’s Magazine for July, 1927. Mr. 
Miller made a category of four conditions. 
The first of these applies to the individual 
who has an honest-to-goodness, legitimate 
motive and is intensely eager to go. Again, 
he limits his selection to those who rank in 
the upper two thirds of the graduating class 
and specifically to the pupils who have 
demonstrated ability, interest and industry. 
The third point limits the selection to those 
who have shown poise and self-restraint, 
and fourth, to young people who have rea- 
sonably good health. In general, he says 
that the idea which seems to prevail that 
education is limited to school and college 
should be forcibly combatted and the way 
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pointed to the trades and jobs as additions) 
educational agencies. 

The duty of all of those who have to dp 
with educational institutions is to find 
qualified students. Aside from questions of 
examinations and tuition fees that is the 
fundamental job and the colleges are 
anxious to encourage those who are mep. 
tally, physically and morally qualified to 
go to college and in turn to make provision 
for this group. After all, the question js 
how to develop the technique and methods 
of bringing about such a result. Certainly 
there is much to be desired in the arrange- 
ment of the curricula of our secondary 
schools. Comparisons made with similar 
institutions abroad indicate that our train- 
ing is far from adequate and that it is neces. 
sary to create more intensified and unit 
type of courses that would develop the in. 
terest of the student around some general 
subject. There must also be a closer inspec- 
tion of schools, not so much from the point 
of view of equipment, or even of teacher 
qualifications, but of student performance 
Here and there are schools of higher pw 
pose and we need an equalization of student 
performance so there may be established 
higher standards of scholarship. Ther 
ought also to be brought to the selection 
students a larger personal knowledge 01 t! 
applicant for admission, not only 
knowledge of the school in which he did his 
work, but the specifie performance of thi 
student, his personality, character and lus 
desire to go on with his education. Ther 
might very well be developed a plan for th 
personal interviewing of all persons wie 
plan to enter college in June or July. The 
testing of the purpose of the student wou’ 
be made an important factor in his admis 
sion. To put it in the words of Dean 
Walter in Scribner’s of April, 1927: °U 
lege should be an opportunity for those w! 
ean and will use it.’’ . 

I turn now to the second phase of this" 
quiry. This relates to the necessity 0! “ 
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termining the educational objective. In 
looking over a number of catalogs with the 
idea of ascertaining whether any statement 
is made about the purpose of a college, I 
find a group of answers. Briefly, they are 
as follows: (1) ‘‘To make character.’’ (2) 
“To give a Christian education.’’ (3) ‘‘To 
train for vocations and professions.’’ (4) 
“To make eitizens.’’ (5) ‘*To provide and 
create culture.’’ (6) ‘*To educate the mind 
and encourage learning.’’ (7) ‘‘To fit for 
life.’ These are admirable purposes, but 
they hardly give a specifie definition of the 
purpose of the college. In fact, there seems 
to be little or no agreement as to its ob- 
jectives when we come to state them. It is 
to be doubted whether an answer about the 
purpose of a college can be given until we 
have a national concept of education. Does 
the publie school system fit into the national 
purpose and what is the purpose of a nation 
and what may be regarded as its future? 
These questions also must be answered be- 
fore we can come to a conclusion about the 
college, since it is closely associated with 
the elementary and secondary phases of 
education. 

In a book ealled ‘‘ Proserustes’’ Professor 
M. A. Pink, writing in 1926, said, ‘‘The 
university as a center of education is a place 
where, by the study of problems of funda- 
mental importance, the most intelligent 
young men and women are brought into 
contact with the best and most stimulating 
minds, where the balance is held true he- 
tween intellect and emotion, between 
thought and aetion.’”? This admirable 
statement indieates clearly the elements of 
the college. Buildings and campuses are 
secondary. The important elements are the 
most intelligent young men and women and 
the most stimulating minds. 

A statement of this kind leads us back to 
the question: how are we to find out who 
should go to college? This must be done 
upon the admission of the student. Evi- 
dently, the systems which we have of exami- 
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nations and inspection do make some pro- 
vision for answering this question, but the 
reply to the inquiry points out, it seems to 
me, to better secondary preparation where 
the winnowing and testing to find the best 
minds must go on. This conclusion forces 
us to the necessity of reviewing the entire 
secondary field, the vocation of the junior 
college and the purpose of the college itself. 
(There are those who strenuously object to 
the establishment of the junior college and 
the answer is by no means certain to the 
new phase of our educational system, but 
we do need an organization to teach meth- 
ods, both in secondary schools and in the 
reduction of our accrediting system to a 


minor factor, instead of the most important 


and outstanding one.) The teacher must 
become the center of instruction and there 
must be established courses leading through 
the four years rather than the type given 
by semesters and quarters as is now done. 
This plan is admirably organized in the 
schools in Germany, which, if supplemented 
by the junior college, would give to a larger 
number of persons all the education they 
desire for the occupation which they expect 
to fill and in turn the university would be 
relieved of the vast amount of secondary 
teaching which it does at the present time. 
Then the chaos existing in our college or- 
ganization as associated in university in- 
struction must be cleared up and with the 
recognition of this difficulty the purpose of 
the college can be defined in a definite way. 
It may be, too, that the schools of the pres- 
ent time are endeavoring to function in too 
many directions, that the trend of our pres- 
ent-day social life forces upon the school a 
large number of social activities and agen- 
cies that should be carried elsewhere. 

Such provisions as the reorganization of 
secondary education, the defining of college 
functions and the limiting of the universi- 
ties to the real function would undoubtedly 
automatically relieve higher education from 
the vast numbers that now crowd its doors. 
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The reorganization of the secondary cur- 
ricula with the teacher as the center of such 
instruction to test the ability of the student 
would test the students in a way that the 
lock-step could not do. And the real pur- 
pose of higher education would unquestion- 
ably prove of advantage to the schools in 
definitely stating what they propose to do 
and thus discourage those who seek college 
for social purposes. 

The problem of ‘‘who should go to col- 
lege’’ carries with it the question of the 
adequacy of the whole educational system 
in the United States. First, as regards the 
training of the young of the land, and sec- 
ond as to the national concept of education. 
The question can not be answered in an off- 
hand way. It enters into the whole educa- 
tional plan and it requires the analysis, par- 
ticularly of the present methods and 
purposes of secondary education, and the 
careful definition of the college purpose. 

FRANK L. McVey 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS BOARD 

THE growth of the work of the Cambridge 
University Appointments Board is described in 
a report covering the whole 25 years of its ex- 
istence, which has just been published by the 
board. According to a summary in the London 
Times the board was established in 1902 and 
during its first year appointments were found 
for 93 graduates. Last year the appointments 
numbered 396. 

A table at the end of the report shows that 
in the first year of the board’s work 239 gradu- 
ates registered with it and the 93 appointments 
therefore represented 38.9 per cent. of the regis- 
trations. Last year the number of registrations 
was 667 and the percentage of appointments had 
risen to 59.4. It appears from this table that 
of the total number of students taking the B.A. 
degree in any academic year about one half 
register with the board and about three fifths of 
these obtain appointments through the board. 
The report remarks, however, that the board re- 
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gards as the true criterion of its efficiency the 
confidence reposed by employers in its recom- 
mendations. 

Dealing with the aim of the board the report 
says: “The original members held a strong con- 
viction that in the interests of the country no 
less than in those of the university the number 
of occupations open to graduates should be ip. 
New professions were arising, and the 
board had evidence before them derived from the 
actual careers of university men that among the 
body of graduates could be found men fit to 
become officers of great undertakings, adminis- 
trative, commercial or technical.” 

The report explains how between 1902 and 
1905 connection was established with various 
public authorities at home and abroad and with 
a small number of industrial and commercia 
firms as well as with railways, scientific bodies, 
universities and colleges. In 1906 the board first 
undertook to make recommendations for scho- 
lastic appointments and from this year tlh 
board’s policy of careful selection of graduates 
came to be known and appreciated, and in th 
succeeding pre-war years the number of 2p- 
pointments were nearly trebled in number and 
the appointments in industry and commere 
were increased four-fold. 

The supply of graduates to business houses 
abroad was also developed. One big oi! grou 
in 1907 accepted recommendations made by tle 
board, and the policy proved successful. Com 
menting on the departure, the report says: “Thi reg 
late Sir John Jordan, for many years our dis 
tinguished minister at Peking, after his retur 
home sent for an officer of the board and said 
to him: ‘I wished to see you in order to tell you 
personally that your board has changed the face 
of business in China.’ These houses especiall) 
offer a good career to the university man; 10° 
he attains early a large measure of responsibility 
and, while in their service, is in constant rela- 
tions with government officials of traimuing 4 
education similar to his own.” 

During the years 1906-10 the number 0! firms 
which accepted men from the board for the 
dustrial side of their businesses was 54, 9" 
this rose to 105 between 1911-14. The firm: 
accepting men for scientific appointments 1 
same periods increased from 21 to 40. The ¥# 
interrupted the work and normal conditions ae 


creased. 


N 
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not return until 1921, but during the years im- 
mediately following the war, 1,160 ex-officers 
were placed in employment. From 1921 to 1926 
the work went steadily forward. The total num- 
ber of educational appointments in those years 
was 757, which ineluded a number of appoint- 
ments to colonial educational departments. Ad- 
ministrative appointments in business were made 
by 177 firms, one group of oil firms having taken 
73 and another 42 graduates. A great Eastern 
house took 27. 

Scientific appointments have been made since 
1921 by 47 firms, and 133 graduates were thus 
absorbed. The bodies offering engineering ap- 
pointments numbered 128 and accounted for 419 
graduates. Appointments in agriculture and 
forestry were made by 33 different bodies, in- 
cluding the forestry or agricultural services of 
the Crown Colonies, India, the Sudan, Iraq and 
New Zealand. Appointments in journalism and 
publicity numbered 28. 


HOME EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

A CONSIDERABLE amount of employment is 
carried on in the State of Pennsylvania through 
assigning work whieh ean be done in the home, 
according to information from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor, which was made public 
on September 16 by the Department of Labor. 

The legal employment of children has always 
been the evil inherent in industrial home work. 
In a study made in 1924, before the present 
regulations went into effeet, it was found that 
in 50 per cent. of the 1,243 homes investigated 
which had children under 16 years of age, chil- 
dren were working illegally on home work. Of 
the 1,763 homes investigated during this first 
year of the administration of the home work 
regulations, 1,202 had children under 16 years 
of age. 

Children were found illegally employed in 
23.5 per cent. of these homes. Serious as this 
inding is, it shows a marked decrease since 
1924 in the proportion of homes having viola- 
tions of the child labor law. In 1924, in one 
half of the homes with children, these children 
Were permitted to work illegally; in 1926 less 
‘han one fourth of the homes with children were 
permitting them to work illegally. 

It is suggested that the reduction in the illegal 
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employment of children may be even greater 
than is shown, since many of the visits of in- 
vestigation were made at about the time the 
employer’s plan of supervision was being in- 
augurated. In some cases, where a group of 
homes was visited a second or third time, the 
proportion of violations was found to be mate- 
rially reduced. 

In conclusion, attention is ealled to the diffi- 
culty of enforeing regulations concerning work 
not done in the factory proper. Observance of 
the law is largely a matter of education, in which 
employers, workers and the department all have 
their part to play. Progress is naturally slow. 

One year’s administration of the industrial 
home work regulations has not solved the 
problem. Many employers giving out work to 
be done in Pennsylvania homes unquestionably 
have not yet been reached and licensed. By the 
same token, many home-working families are yet 
unknown. 

The first year of regulation has shown an 
appreciable change for the better in the con- 
ditions under which home work is done and the 
Bureau of Women and Children believes that 
with the present regulations and the continued 
cooperation of the employers future violations 
of the law can be reduced to a minimum. 


SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Educational News, the organ of the State De- 
partment of Education of West Virginia, re- 
ports as follows: 


At its last session the legislature appropriated 
$20,000 for a survey of education and for the com- 
pletion of the elementary course of study and one 
or two other items. Any one familiar with state 
surveys knows that this sum would be inadequate 
to make a state survey except for the active co- 
operation of all educational agencies within the 
state. Consequently, it was decided that the sur- 
vey staff should be composed of educators within 
the state and directed by the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and Statistics, under the general guidance of 
the state superintendent and the state board. 

Realizing the importance of securing the general 
counsel of men and women of national reputation 
in survey work, we have secured several members 
of the United States Bureau of Education, Dr. 
George A. Works, formerly of Cornell, now of Chi- 
eago, and Dr. Charles H. Judd, of Chicago, to act 
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in an advisory capacity to members of the local 
staff. 

These persons have given generously of their 
time in advising us as to methods of procedure and 
have consented to come to West Virginia to spend 
two or three weeks with us at crucial points in our 
survey. West Virginia has never had a state-wide 
survey of education and we welcome this oppor- 
tunity to make a thorough study of our school sys- 
tem. By the aid of local city superintendents, 
principals, county and district superintendents and 
teachers, it is possible for West Virginia, even on 
this limited appropriation, to make as thorough and 
complete a survey as many states have made on 
twice the amount. 

The thing of paramount importance is that we 
have a scientific survey, and the scope should be as 
great as the funds and local assistance will permit. 

The phase of this work which will most nearly 
affect every one is the testing program. It will not 
be possible to test every pupil in the state. The 
greatest benefit will be derived by those schools 
actually participating in this work. Consequently, 
boards of education are requested to contribute in 
every way possible, even to the extent of supplying 
in part at least the tests, and help in administering 
them. Zones typical of various conditions in the 
state will be selected, but in such selections, all 
other things being equal, those communities will be 
chosen in which the school people themselves seem 
most eager to cooperate. The testing work will be 
under the general direction of persons trained espe- 
cially in this work. It is to be hoped, however, 
that these general directors will find in each com- 
munity a goodly number of teachers sufficiently 
trained in giving and scoring tests who, after a 
little training, will be willing to assist in some way 

or another. This is one of the valuable by-products 
of any survey and will make it that much easier for 
the persons engaged to understand and carry out 
the recommendations of the survey staff. 

In addition to the testing program other informa- 
tion will be called for from time to time. In most 
eases these facts will be collected through question- 
naires directed to teachers and school adminis- 
trators. In a few instances these inquiries may 
entail considerable time and energy. We trust 
every one will bear in mind that the ultimate goal 
is such as to warrant the effort required to make 
the information reliable. 

The present plan is to do the testing and the 
field work connected with collecting the information 
during the months of October and November. 
Superintendents and teachers are urged to give the 
state survey the right of way during these months. 
This investigation is for the sole purpose of ascer- 
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taining our exact educational standing, with the 
view of determining the best policy to pursue in 
educating the boys and girls of West Virginia, }; 
should be weleomed by all as a means of raising our 
standards and enabling West Virginia to attain q 
higher rank among the other states of the union, 


THE COSTS OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGEs 


EXPENSES per student to teachers’ colleges 
in the United States under public control, on 
a basis of 36 weeks’ enrolment, are given in a 
report made public by the Bureau of Education. 

Data are given showing for 90 teachers’ col- 
leges the average annual enrolment, the total 
current expense for the school year, and the cost 
per student enrolled upon a 36-week year basis, 
Annual enrolments range from 155 students in 
the New Mexico State Teachers’ College to 
3,604.3 in the Iowa State Teachers’ College 
Per capita costs in institutions under public 
control range from $94.23 in the East Central 
State Teachers’ College of Oklahoma to $619.35 
in the New Mexico State Teachers’ Colleg: 

Per capita costs are higher in the smaller in- 
stitutions. In those schools having 400 stv- 
dents or less, the average per capita cost is 
$431.51; 401 to 600 students, $346.48; 601 to 
800 students, $258.22; 801 to 1,000 students, 
$264.94; 1,001 to 1,200 students, $235.29; 1,201 
to 1,700 students, $182.72, and with 1,701 or 
more students, $228.33. The average expendi- 
ture per pupil in teachers’ colleges is about 
$296, the median cost is $269 and the modal 
cost is $243. 

The average annual enrolments, total cur- 
rent expenditures, and per capita costs for 93 
state normal schools are shown. The smallest 
enrolment is in the Spanish-American Norma! 
School of New Mexico, 65.2 students; and the 
largest is in the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pa., where the total annual enrolment is 1,4! 
Per capita costs range from $62.26 in ' 
Georgia Normal and Agricultural College 
$1,307.79 in the State Normal School at Chey 
ney, Pa. In institutions having 100 or less 
students the average per capita cost is $626.21; 
in those with 101 to 200 students, $439.25; 2! 
to 300 students, $318.65; 301 to 400 studen's 
$293.31; 401 to 500 students, $295.54; 501 ™ 

600 students, $308.51; 601 to 700 students, 
$279.43; 701 to 800 students, $389.21, a4 
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those with more than 800 students, $258.36. 
The average cost per pupil for the 93 insti- 
tutions is approximately $328, the median is 
3303 and the mode is $249. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 

Dr. VirciNiA GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Barnard 
College, in her annual report, emphasizes the 
need for an additional endowment of $3,000,000 
for the college. 

Dr. Gildersleeve says: 

For the last half century women’s energies in the 
academic world and in the professions have been 
largely occupied in battering open or sometimes 
persuading open the doors of opportunity To the 
pioneers who opened for the sex the chances for 
higher education and for professional work we owe 
deep gratitude, but now we should turn our atten- 
tion in another direction. The doors are for the 
most part entirely open. 

The task now facing women is to show that they 
deserve these opportunities that have been given 
them. They must demonstrate this by producing 
some absolutely first-rate work. Let them forget 
that they have ever been a martyred sex, struggling 
against handicaps and obstacles; let them take the 
opportunities now open to them as human beings 
and produce work as good as that of the best men. 

Could we in this country develop within the next 
ten years two or three Mme. Curies it would do 
more than any amount of general argument to ob- 
tain for women the professorships that they desire 
in coeducational universities. 

In order that women may achieve absolutely first- 
rate work in the field of productive scholarship, it 
is essential that the most promising students should 
be discovered when they are fairly young, stimu- 
lated and aided to go on with advanced study and 
tesearch. Many of them need financial assistance. 


Dr Gildersleeve’s appeal follows an investiga- 
tion by a special committee of the board of 
trustees, headed by John G. Milburn, the other 
members being President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Lucius H. Beers, George W. Wickersham, 
George A, Plimpton and Dean Gildersleeve. 

A careful study of the financial condition of 
the college made by this committee, Dr. Gil- 
tersleeve continued, indieates the pressing need 
‘or $1,000,000 in additional endowment in order 
that professors and instructors may be paid 
more adequate salaries, 


At present many of the officers are obliged to 
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burden themselves heavily with outside work of 
various kinds in order to make ends meet. This is 
very harmful to their teaching and their scholar- 
ships. We should raise our salaries to a minimum 
of $7,500 for professors, $5,000 for associate pro- 
fessors, $3,600 for assistant professors and $2,400 
for instructors. 

Considering the cost of living in New York, we 
feel that even these rates are very modest. Though 
we have several times in recent years increased our 
tuition fees, we can not pay these new salaries un- 
less we receive additional endowment to the amount 
of $1,000,000. 

Further additional endowment of at least 
$500,000 is asked to strengthen the teaching staff 
and improve the training given students. 

We are at present teaching 1,000 students in 
rooms designed for 500. For the development of 
our new work in music, for improving the instruc- 
tion in foreign languages, for some extension of the 
laboratory space for chemistry, psychology and 
zoology, more room is greatly needed. At a cost 
of about $1,000,000 we could erect a new building 
for academic purposes on Claremont Avenue just 
to the north of Barnard Hall. To provide for its 
upkeep an endowment of half a million dollars 
would be needed. 


THE ENROLMENT IN NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 


Accorpiné to the official figures given out by 
Superintendent O’Shea on September 14, the 
total registration in the regular public day 
schools of New York City was 1,034,822, an in- 
crease of 21,354 over last year. There was some 
increase in all the boroughs with the exception 
of Manhattan, which showed a decrease except 
in vocational schools and the training school for 
teachers. The greatest increase was in the bor- 
ough of the Bronx, in which the enrolment was 
11,413 greater than last year. The attendance 
on September 14 was divided as follows: 


Elementary and truant schools 0000000... 789,450 
Junior high schools .00.....cccccccconnnnn . 87,539 
High schools ............ ot Pees Cone vmme 146,701 
Training schools for teachers 0... 6,264 
Veentionnl teheels 0.2 4,868 


eo a | 


The increase in register of 21,354, from Sep- 
tember, 1926, to September, 1927, is made up of 
gains in all five branches, as follows: 
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Elementary and truant schools - 10,204 
Junior high schools ........ccc000000- , 3,496 
Pe ID inrvicesitiscceeinnocc inn : 6,294 
Training schools for teachers ...... 1,203 
Vocational schools ..cccccccccccccccenm 157 

Total increase in register ...... : 21,354 


Comparing 1927 with 1926 as to full-time, 
special schedule, there is an increase of 5,983 
in the number of pupils on special schedule in 
elementary and truant schools and an increase 
of 6,389 in the high schools. On the other hand, 
there is a decrease of 5,183 in the number of 
junior high-school pupils on special schedule 
and 2,071 in the number of training-school stu- 
dents on this schedule. For the entire city, there 
is a net increase of 5,118. 

Part-time does not exist in the elementary 
schools of Manhattan. It has increased slightly 
in the Bronx, from 104 to 542. In Brooklyn it 
has increased by 1,124. The boroughs of Queens 
and Richmond show decreases of 1,827 and 827, 
respectively. For all boroughs there has been 
a net decrease of 1,137 in the number of ele- 
mentary school pupils on part-time. 

Based on the register, the number of pupils 
on part-time is as follows: 


Elementary schools bi $3,531 
Junior high schools ome 1,518 
High schools 21,332 

Total part-time on register . ices 66,381 


In the elementary schools the largest num- 
ber on part-time is in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
where the total is 24,120. The figures for the 
other boroughs are: 542 in the Bronx, 17,100 in 
Queens and 1,769 in Richmond. 

In the junior high schools all part-time is in 
the Bronx. In the high schools the number on 
part-time by boroughs is as follows: Manhattan 
8,754, the Bronx 7,664, Brooklyn 2,795 and 
Queens 2,119. 

Based on the attendance of September, 1927, 
there were 41,437 pupils on part-time in the ele- 
mentary schools, 1,440 in junior high schools 
and 19,121 in high schools, making a total for 
the city of 61,998, which is a decrease of 3,498 
from September, 1926. 

In the Bronx two elementary schools, with a 
combined capacity of 2,823 pupils, are under 
construction. A contract for a third, with a 
capacity of 2,329 pupils, is about to be awarded. 
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In the Borough of Brooklyn there are under 
construction three elementary schools and addi. 
tions, with a combined capacity for 3,634 pupils, 

In the Borough of Queens there are under 
construction nine elementary school buildings o; 
additions, with a total of 7,530 sittings. _ 

In Richmond one new building and one addi. 
tion, with a total of 1,744 sittings, are under 
construction. 


VISITING PROFESSORS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

WirTH the opening of the new year at Har. 
vard University distinguished scholars from 
many countries are gathered in Cambridge tp 
conduct courses and give lecture series. Fy 
gland, France, Germany and Austria will be 
represented. 

Professor Erie Robert Dalrymple Maclagan, 
director and secretary of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, England, will follow Professor 
Gilbert Murray, of the University of Oxford, a: 
the second holder of the Charles Eliot Norton 
Chair of Poetry. This chair was endowed tv 
years ago by the late C. C. Stillman, ’98, . 
New York. Professor Maclagan, who played a 
distinguished part in the British Foreign (fic 
during the war and at the Versailles peace con- 
ference in 1919, will give a series of lectures 
and will at the same time hold individual con- 
ferences with students working on various forms 
of poetic expression whether in verse, painting 
or music, 

From Germany will come Dr. Adolph Gold 
schmidt, professor of the history of art int 
University of Berlin, who has just been 4; 
pointed lecturer on fine arts and the history 
German culture. He comes as the first vis’ 
ing lecturer on the new Harvard Germatl 
Museum Lectureship made possible by William 
P. Anhelt, of New York City. 

The exchange professor from France wi! * 
Dr. André Koszul, professor of English ' 
guage and literature in the University of >'™ 
bourg, who will give courses in English in 
second half year. At the same time 't! 
nounced that last year’s exchange proiess0! 
from France, M. Etienne Gilson, has heen - 
tained at Harvard as professor of philosop! 
Professor Gilson was formerly professor ” 
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medieval philosophy at the University of Paris. 

From Austria will come Dr. Alfred F. 
Pribram, professor of history in the University 
of Vienna. Among the courses that he will 
give is one on the history of the Hapsburg 
Empire, and on England’s relations with Ger- 
many and France at the end of the nineteenth 


century. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue New York City members of the National 
Education Association will give on October 22 
et the Hotel Commodore a luncheon to Miss 
Cornelia Adair in honor of her election to the 
presidency of the association. 


Proressor JoHN Dewey has accepted the 
honorary presideney of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, which will hold its next annual 
conference in New York City on March 8 and 9. 


Tue inauguration of Dr. Arthur Stanley 
Pease as president of Amherst College will take 
place on November 4. 


Ar the inauguration of William Mather 
Lewis as president of Lafayette College on Oc- 
tober 20, Dr. Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia 
University, and Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Edueation, will be among the 
speakers. The inauguration events include a 
conference of delegates, a luncheon to the dele- 
gates, the formal inaugural ceremonies in the 
Colton Memorial Chapel and a reception to dele- 
gates, faculty, alumni, students and guests in the 
gymnasium. 


Rear-ApMirAL JoeL R. P. Prunes, U. S. N., 
assumed the active presidency of the United 
States Naval War College at Newport, R. I., 
on September 19. He succeeds Rear-Admiral 
William V. Pratt, who has taken command of 
the battleship division of the Pacific fleet. 


Presivent ArTHuR J. Ropers, of Colby Col- 
lege, acting upon the advice of his physician, 
will not resume the aetive work of his office 
during the first term. During this interval the 
general administration will be entrusted to a 
committee comprised of Dr. Julian D. Taylor, 
professor of Latin, chairman ; Dr. George F. 
Parmenter » professor of chemistry ; Dr. Herbert 
C. Libby, professor of public speaking; Dr. 
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Thomas B. Ashcraft, professor of mathematies; 
Carl J. Weber, professor of English, and Ernest 
C. Marriner, the college librarian. The commit- 
tee will hold regular office hours at the presi- 
dent’s office in Chemical Hall. 


Proressor WaLTer E. Cuiark, professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed lecturer in Indie philology and chair- 
man of the department at Harvard University. 


Dr. RupotpH JoHN ANpeERsON, of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, has be- 
come professor of chemistry in Yale University. 


Ar Yale University a new chair in the depart- 
ment of history has been. established, to be 
known as the George Burton Adams professor- 
ship. The first incumbent is Professor George 
Edward Woodbine, of the Yale School of Law. 
Professor Adams, who died in 1924, was a 
member of the faculty for thirty years, and was 
recognized both in this country and in Europe 
as one of the chief authorities on medieval 
history. 

Proressor ArtHuR L. Corpin, of the Yale 
Law School, has been appointed the first 
Sterling Research Professor in Law. Professor 
Corbin will be relieved of all teaching in the 
coming academic year that he may devote his 
entire time to investigation and to writing. The 
Sterling professorship was established in June 
by the trustees of the Sterling estate who, at the 
same time, established Sterling professorships 
in the fields of biology, paleontology and En- 
glish history. 

Epwin P. DaraGan, professor of modern lan- 
guages at the University of Chicago since 1918, 
has become professor in the department of 
modern languages at Princeton University, 
where he will give courses on French literature. 


Ar Cornell University faculty changes for the 
coming year include: G. W. Cunningham, 
formerly of the University of Texas, professor 
of philosophy; Julian L. Woodward, formerly 
of Columbia University, acting professor of 
economics, and Robert E. Loving, formerly of 
the University of Richmond, acting professor 
of physies. 

Amonc the new appointments at Lehigh Uni- 
versity are those of Dr, Charles Clarence Bid- 
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well, of the University of Rochester, professor 
and head of the department of physics, and 
Tomlinson Fort, of the University of Georgia, 
professor and head of the department of mathe- 
matics and astronomy. Lester D. Crow, of Ohio 
University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education in Lehigh University. 


Dr. Cuartes F. Kroen, professor emeritus 
of modern languages at the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, has retired. His place has been 
filled by Assistant Professor Paul J. Salvatore. 
Dr. Kroeh’s office of secretary of the faculty 
has been taken by Dr. George M. Weimar, 
assistant professor of English and history. 


Dr. CHarLes W. Harris has been appointed 
head of the Bible department and chaplain of 
Lafayette College. Dr. Harris is a graduate of 
Lafayette College and Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He has also studied at Oxford. For 
seven years he has been Presbyterian student 
pastor at the University of Indiana and has 
taught in the School of Religion in Bloomington. 


Dr. ArtHUR E. SurFrEeRN, formerly with the 
Institute of Economies and now engaged in re- 
search for the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, has been appointed lec- 
turer in industrial relations in the department of 
economies of the School of Commerce and in 
the graduate school of business administration 
at New York University. 

Dr. Frank Wuitson Ferrer, for the past 
year secretary to Professor Kemmerer in Po- 
land, Eeuador and returned to 
Princeton University as instructor in economies. 


Bolivia, has 


Dr. Witu1AM McKIN Ley Rosinson, who has 
been associate specialist in rural education in 
the U. S. Bureau of Education for three years, 
begins his work this fall as head of the depart- 
ment of rural education in Western State Teach- 
ers College at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Miss Satire Marks, formerly of La Crosse, 
Wis., and Miss Cecillia Bason, formerly of the 
East Tennessee Teachers College, have been 
made assistant professors of the School of Edu- 
eation of the University of North Carolina. 


D. W. Parratr has been elected for a two- 
year term executive secretary of the Utah Edu- 
cation Association. 
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A. W. CiLEevenGerR, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Wakefield, Mich., assumed in Ay. 
gust high-school inspectorship of the University 
of Michigan. Mr. Clevenger was at Wakefield 
six years and previous to his appointment ther: 
was an assistant inspector of high schools jy 
Illinois. 

Dr. Cart P. Scuort, who was director of 
physical education in Pomona College, Clare. 
mont, California, and who has spent two years 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, cou. 
pleting his work for the advanced degree, js 
now director of physical education at Wester 
State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


THe State Superintendent of Public Instr. 
tion of California, William John Cooper, has 
announced the organization of a supervisor 
council which will work in cooperation with th 
Division of Research of the State Department. 
The personnel of the committee consists of Dea: 
W. W. Kemp, of the School of Education, Uni 
versity of California; Dean E. P. Cubberley, of 
the school of education of Stanford University, 
Dean Lester B. Rogers, of the school of edu 
eation of the University of Southern (uli 
fornia; George C. Jensen, director of research 
for the California Teachers’ 
Walter E. Morgan, assistant superintendent 
publie instruction in charge of the Division 0! 
Research and Statistics. 


Association, and 


CueEsTeR Ropsins, who has for many yee! 
been principal of the Bridgeton, New Jers 
High School, has been elected superintendent ' 
succeed C, C, Hitchcock. 


W. J. Breit, 
civilian vocational rehabilitation, has been : 


Arkansas state director 
pointed state supervisor of trades and indust! 
in Arkansas in the place of H. C. © 
A. S. Ross, assistant state superintendent, sW 
ceeds Mr. Breit, H. T. Steele having been 
pointed assistant state superintendent. 








Tue Board of School Superintendents of \ 


Miss Agnes V. Birmingham as directo! 
speech improvement and of Leo I. Kearne, 
assistant director of the Bureau of Retere! 
Research and Statistics. Miss Birmingha" 


now acting speech improvement director an¢ ™ 
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held the position for seven years. Mr, Kearney 
is teacher in charge at Public School 18, Man- 
hattan. 

Miss Anna E. Lawson, principal of Public 
School 119, New York City, has been elected a 
teacher-member of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Board, to serve the unexpired term of Mrs. 
Rutina A. Carls, who died recently. 


Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, the new superinten- 
dent of religious education for Federated 
Churehes of Cleveland, will take charge of the 
weekly schools in the various suburbs of the 
city. 

Dr. Jonn CARLETON JONES, president-emer- 
itus of the University of Missouri, will spend 
next year in Florida, where he will begin to 
prepare a history of the university, on which 
he expects to spend the next five years. 


Mempers of the faculty of Princeton Univer- 
sity who will be away this year on leave of ab- 
sence are: Professor Harry F. Covington, En- 
glish; Associate Professor Nathaniel H. Fur- 
man, chemistry; Assistant Professor Frank D. 
Graham, economies; Associate Professor Clifton 
R. Hall, history; Associate Professor Charles 
W. Hendel, Jr., philosophy; Professor Augustus 
Trowbridge, physies; Professor Edwin W. Kem- 
merer, economics; Associate Professor Henry 
C. MeComas, psychology, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor George Rowley, art and archeology. 


Tue annual convention of the Utah Education 
Association will be held on October 20, 21 and 
22 in Salt Lake City. The principal speakers 
will be: Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago; Miss Margaret Alltucker, National Edu- 
cation Association, and Dr. J. B. Sears, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


Harvarp UNiversity opened its two hundred 
and ninety-seecond academie year on September 
23 with an enrolment of 1,000 freshmen. A 
three days’ preliminary program had been pro- 
vided for the first-year men. The first meeting 
was held in the Harvard Union and an official 
welcome to the class of 1931 was given by Pres- 
ident Lowell. An address was also made by 
Benjamin Loring Young, ’07, former speaker in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives and 
an overseer of Harvard College. On Friday 
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morning there was another meeting for fresh- 
men in the new Lecture Hall, when members of 
the faculty described the various departments of 
the university. The remainder of Friday was 
spent in conferences and meetings with faculty 
advisers to arrange studies, and with undergrad- 
uate members of the Student Council and the 
student advisory committee who advise the 
freshmen in their choice of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. In the evening there was a second 
meeting at the union, with Dean Hanford, 
Alfred E. Stearns, principal of Phillips Acad- 
emy of Andover, Dean W. I. Nichols and S§. C. 
Bartlett, president of the Crimson, as speakers. 
On Saturday the organization meeting of En- 
glish A, the prescribed course in freshman 
English, was held with further conferences with 
advisers. On Sunday there were special chapel 
exercises for the freshmen, conducted by the 
Rev. Henry Sloan Coffin, president of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and on Sunday evening a 
reception for the freshman class was given by 
Dean and Mrs. Hanford in the Harvard Union. 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY began its 174th aca- 
demic year on September 28 with opening exer- 
cises in the McMillin Academic Theater at 3: 30 
p.m. Dr. Francis Carter Wood, director of the 
Institute of Cancer Research, delivered the an- 
nual address on the “Durable Satisfaction of 
Science.” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, starting 
his second quarter of a century as president of 
the university, presided. At 10:30 a. m. the 
opening exercises at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons took place for the last time in 
Fifty-ninth Street. Dr. Benjamin P. Watson, 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology, dis- 
cussed “Preparation for the Practice of Medi- 
eine.” Columbia College concluded on Sep- 
tember 25 the events of Freshman Week, held 
annually to introduce incoming students to the 
university environment. Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes presided at a freshman meeting in the 
MeMillin Academie Theater. Speakers in- 
eluded Frank D. Fackenthal, university secre- 
tary; Dr. William H. McCastline, medical offi- 
cer; Roger Howson, librarian; F. McD. Me- 
Knight, secretary of appointments; H. B. 
Howe, director of Earl Hall; H. E. Evans, Co- 
lumbia University Christian Association, and 
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George Hammond, chairman of the student 
board. 


ADVANCE registrations of new students indi- 
cated that the opening of Cornell University 
this week will show a good enrolment in all 
departments, with representatives from every 
state in the Union and from eighteen foreign 
countries. The committee on admissions was 
faced this year with the task of reviewing the 
largest number of applications ever made for 
entrance to the university. Owing to the policy 
of admitting only the number of students for 
whom there are facilities, it has been necessary 
in some colleges of the university to admit only 
a small part of those who have sought entrance, 
Preliminary registration figures indicate that the 
actual number of new students accepted this 
year will be on a par with last year. The 
registrations also indicate an unprecedented 
number of graduate students, many of whom 
have obtained degrees at other institutions. 


THs fall Dartmouth had twenty-three hun- 
dred applications for admittance to the fresh- 
man class, only 550 of which could be accepted. 
The trustees, faculty, alumni and undergradu- 
ates all have agreed that for an indefinite 
period the student body should remain at two 
thousand men. Dean Craven Laycock comes 
forward with statisties of the last three classes 
at Dartmouth to show how satisfactorily the 
system of selecting freshmen has worked out. 
In the class of 1924, for instance, only 59 per 
cent. of the men who entered received diplomas, 
while in the class of 1926 67 per cent. were 
graduated. In the class of 1924 15 per cent. 
were dropped and in the class of 1926 only 
12 per cent. Of the 1924 men, 26 per cent. 
withdrew of their own accord, and of the 1926 
class only 21 per cent. 

WESLEYAN opened its ninety-seventh year on 
September 22 with a registration of six hun- 
dred. The matriculation address by President 
McConaught was on “The College—An Ad- 
venture.” 

Turee hundred and thirty-three freshmen as- 
sembled at Lafayette College on September 19 
for three days of Freshman Orientation Week 
prior to the opening of the college. The entire 
group had lunch and dinner together each day 
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with their advisers and other college officials. 
They attended curriculum talks given by various 
department heads and were addressed on gen- 
eral college problems by the president and the 
dean. Among other features of the orientation 
days were the freshman chapel services, a toy; 
of the campus, a visit to the library, physica! 
examinations, mass games and conferences with 
group leaders. 


THe new chapel of Princeton University, 
second in size only to King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, England, is practically completed on 
the exterior, and will be ready for use at the 
commencement exercises next June. The cost is 
estimated at $2,000,000. 


BEGINNING with this month the Montelair, 
New Jersey, Normal School will be gradually 
transformed into an institution for the training 
of teachers for the high schools of the state in 
stead of teachers for elementary schools. 


THE board of education of Easton, Pa., has 
adopted a single-salary schedule, according to 
which salaries will be the same for elementary, 
junior high-school and senior high-school teach 
ers having the same training and expenence. 


THe University of Minnesota will seek 
through court action to throw off political con 
trol in a suit which it is said will be instituted 
by the board of regents against the State Vom 
mission of Administration and Finance. Thx 
university will claim the right to manage its 
own affairs by virtue of provisions ol 
original territorial charter, while the siate co 
mission, it is understood, will counter by claim 
ing powers under a legislative act of 192 
Action will be brought by the Board of Regents 
on the basis of the refusal of the state com 
mission to allow the university to spend $45,\!" 
to inaugurate an insurance plan for its °™ 
ployees. The commission contends that 
starting of such a plan would establish a pr 
cedent for other state institutions, and that th 


thre 


matter is one for settlement by the legisiatu 
The university’s proposal to establish home s!" 
for its professors has also met disapprov#! 
the commission. 


Tue National Research Council has issue 
directory of research in child development ¥™ 
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includes the names of 425 research workers. 
These are classified according to the problems 
of research. 

Ix Utah, George Beard, of Coalville, has en- 
tered suit against the North Summit District 
Board of Education for allowing moving pic- 
tures in the high school. It is claimed that the 
picture shows as conducted compete with the 
opera house shows. The complaint also objects 
to the “staging of public dances and other en- 
tertainments by the student body on school 
premises for profit.” Mr, Beard entered this 
suit as a test ease for the Motion Picture Own- 
ers’ Association of Utah. 


Tue status of dependent children in western 
Wisconsin was considered during the meetings 
of the children’s code and child welfare sections 
of the Western Wisconsin Civie and Social 
Work conference on Eau Claire from September 
27 to 29. 

The Christian Science Monitor states that uni- 
versity buildings in the United States will be 
the subject of study of a delegation from the 
Sorbonne which is embarking shortly for Amer- 
ica. Attached to the Sorbonne, or University of 
Paris, are wide grounds on the outskirts of the 
capital known as the Cité Universitaire. Within 
this area have sprung up dormitories erected by 
various countries for their student nationals. 
There are also ample playing fields. The prob- 
lem which is the immediate concern of the dele- 
gation, headed by Senator André Honnorat, is 
to obtain ideas for the central edifice which is to 
be put up in the Cité Universitaire. This build- 
ing is destined to be the social and athletic 
center for the students and to include as well a 
restaurant. The foremost institutions in the 
United States are to be visited by the delegation. 


Tue school teachers of Vera Cruz inaugurated 
a strike which was planned to begin on Septem- 
ber 6 in protest at non-payment of salaries for 
months past. They are supported by the Labor 


Federation. 


| ScHooL children on both sides of the interna- 
honal boundary between Mexico and the United 
States took part in competitive games in con- 
nection with a reeent child-health celebration at 
Calexico, Calif. For this occasion the Mexican 
guests were given free passage through the 
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United States customs and immigration barriers. 
The event was fostered by a joint committee of 
American teachers in the Imperial Valley of 
California and Mexican teachers in Lower Cali- 
fornia, organized in the interest of international 
good-will and of promoting interscholastic ac- 
tivities. Earlier events were the participation 
by American teachers in the observance in Mexi- 
cali, Mexico, of the birthday of Benito Juarez, 
and the visit of Mexican teachers to a California 
town on February 22, to honor the memory of 
George Washington. 


Tue Child Endowment Committee, which was 
set up following the recommendation of the 
Conference of State Premiers last June, is com- 
posed as follows: Mr. T. O’Halloran, K.C., 
chairman; Mr. A. J. Curtain, editor of the 
Worker of Western Australia; Mr. Stephen 
Mills, former member of the Commonwealth 
Tariff Commission, and Mrs. Muscio, president 
of the Travelers’ Aid Society. 





DISCUSSION 
CONTROVERSIAL MATHEMATICS 


In view of the well-known rigor of mathe- 
matical proofs and the numerous favorable 
references to the Elements of Euclid, which 
were written more than two thousand years 
ago, those who are unfamiliar with the history 
of mathematics might be inclined to think that 
controversies relating thereto were infrequent 
and trivial. On the contrary, widely different 
views as regards the essential fundamental con- 
cepts and the fundamental methods are even 
now being expressed by leading mathemati- 
cians of the world, as may be inferred from 
the fact that J. Hadamard of the Collége de 
France recently expressed the hope that there 
would be a gradual continued assimilation of 
the sinuosity of the human brain, which has thus 
far been too commonly assumed to be homo- 
geneous. These current differences of views 
relate largely to the questions of intuition and 
formalism in mathematics, and are being dis- 
cussed by H. Weyl, D. Hilbert and others. 

It is interesting to note that while in the 
teaching of elementary mathematics controver- 
sial questions are commonly avoided, and per- 
haps should be avoided, yet many of these 
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questions lie very close to the subjects with 
which the teachers of elementary mathematics 
are concerned. Among those which engaged 
the attention of the ancient Greeks and led to 
an extensive controversial literature from the 
13th to the 17th centuries is that of the angle 
formed by the are of a circle and a tangent 
line; i.e., the well-known horn-like angle. It is 
commonly known that the discussions relating 
thereto influenced developments which led to the 
very useful subject of differential calculus, but 
it is not so commonly noted that this question 
is closely related with the postulate that all 
right angles are equal to each other and may 
be the source of this postulate. 

Explicit postulates have served as 
peacemakers in the development of mathemat- 
ics. These postulates form a comparatively 
quiet harbor for those mathematicians who like 
to avoid the storms and hardships of the open 
It should, how- 


great 


sea of mathematical inquiry. 
ever, not be assumed that those who are more 
venturesome, and as a result thereof meet with 
some criticism, render therefore less substantial 
service to the advancement of their subjects. 
In particular, the work of I. Newton was criti- 
cized by his contemporaries not only from a 
theoretical standpoint but also historically, and 
difficulties relating to the former persisted for 
about three centuries, up to the time of the 
work by K. Weierstrass, while difficulties relat- 
ing to the latter have naturally been less satis- 
factorily disposed of in view of the greater com- 
plexity involved in historical questions. 

Even the comparatively elementary subject 
of logarithms has given rise to various con- 
troversies relating both to its theory and also 
to its history. Various answers were at first 
given for the value of the logarithm of —1. 
Some thought this value should be 0 since 
—1=1/-1, and hence the logarithm of — 1 would 
seem to be a number which does not change its 
value when you change its sign. The only 
number which has this property is 0. On the 
other hand, L. Euler proved that all the loga- 
rithms of a negative number are imaginary and 
that every number has an infinite number of 
different logarithms. The modern teacher of 
mathematics is, however, naturally more inter- 
ested in the controversial historical questions 


relating to logarithms. Among these is the one 
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which relates to the historical accuracy of the 
following equation: 
Nap. log n= 10" log, #/n 

This equation appears in very many places, 
including the explanation of the term logarithms 
in Webster’s “New International Dictionary.” 
1927. Its accuracy was also strongly empha- 
sized in a recent number of Science, volume 65, 
page 547. On the other hand, the fact that it 
appears in the first edition of volume 2 of the 
noted “Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der 
Mathematik,” 1892, page 672, but does not 
appear in the revised second edition of this 
work, which appeared eight years later, seems 
to cast some suspicion on its accuracy. It is, 
however, not the purpose of the present note 
to defend any particular point of view. Our 
main object is to direct attention to the fact 
that some of the leading mathematicians of to- 
day are considering controversial mathematical 
questions, and that, judging from the past, on 
may reasonably expect that as long as advances 
are being made in our subject we can not hope 
to be able to avoid controversies relating to 
some of the most fundamental matters as wel! 
as to trivialities. 

Fortunately many of these controversies hav 
led to a more careful statement of the point 
in question, as was very conspicuously the cas 
in the development of the differential calculus 
In the past they sometimes led to public debates 
as is illustrated by the fierce debate between 
Tartoglia and Fior in the sixteenth century 
relating to the solution of the eubie equation 
While the later developments have cleared \ 
some of the questions involved in these earl! | 
controversies they have naturally led to ne) 


that 


It is, however, probably true tha! 





difficulties. 


ical investigators cultivate are not exposed | , 
controversies except when actual errors 4 

made and these can usually be easily detected y 
in view of the interdependence of mathema'® te 
results. The history of mathematics does 10! R 


however, furnish any definite evidence that th ; 
mathematical minds are becoming more ho 
geneous, and hence there seems to be no good : 
reason for assuming that controversies in 0! 4 
subject will cease in the near future. 

G. A. MILLER 
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THE VALUE OF MUSIC IN EDUCATION 
Wirn the coming of a strictly scientific age 
toward the close of the nineteenth and the open- 
ing of the twentieth century, many traditional 
practices in religion, ethics, education, sociology 
and government have been the target of search- 
ing criticism leading, in the more tangible cases, 
to careful investigation. While it were folly to 
assume that we have achieved the ultimate, the 
summum bonum in education, progress has at 
least been assured by the overthrow of certain 
fallacious doctrines that have during centuries 
past erept into our educational theory. Briefly, 
some of the most reactive concepts are those of 
transfer of training, pseudo-definitions of cul- 
ture and false ideals in the objectives desired 
through education. One of the strongest cor- 
rective influences of the latter point has been 
the changing eeconomie conditions and acute need 
of more conservatism in industrial and domestic 
expenditures. Babson, as early as 1912, pointed 
out to Europe dangers which are equally shared 
by the new world at the present time. Apropos, 
educators, psychologists, sociologists and others 
are agreed that the greatest aim in education 
must be, in essence, to provide the individual 
with sufficient and adequate equipment to meet 
the social, ethieal, economic and religious prob- 
lems of the day in a manner which will be most 
pleasant and beneficial to the individual as well 
as to society as a whole, taking account of nat- 
ural tendencies, preferences and capabilities. 

Accepting, at least tentatively, the latter 
premise it behooves the educator to purge the 
curriculum of all non-essentials, if such exist, 
and to make room for subjects which will in a 
much fuller way contribute to the furtherance 
of these ideals. Charters and Colvin have 
worked out some very effective methods of eval- 
uating subjects for the curriculum and have sug- 
gested means whereby those admitted can be 
made to serve the desired ends most efficiently. 
Without condemning any of our curricular ma- 
terial we wish only to refer the reader to David 
Snedden’s ‘court of inquiry,’ which quite ¢con- 
sistently runs the entire gamut. 

A brief outline, synthesizing a number of di- 
vergent views, will be tendered as a basis upon 
which the principal arguments for or against 
musie as a curricular subject will be based. Any 
subject, to maintain its place as worthy of seri- 
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ous study and valuable time (estimated by Lord 
to be $40 a day for high school and $90 a day 
for college—purely on a financial basis) must: 
(1) Have intrinsic educational merit; (2) Pre- 
pare the individual for society, or (3) Provide 
some practical value either, a. Vocationally; b. 
Avocationally, or c. Prevocationally. Vocation 
is here used in the broad sense meaning any line 
of endeavor followed by an individual and 
which occupies the major part of his time and 
out of which comes his principal means of 
subsistence. 

The chief aims in music study have been put 
forward as follows: (1) To educate the masses 
to appreciate the best music and to assist in 
community productions and functions; (2) to 
train the more talented as enthusiastic patrons, 
critics and instructors to support and uphold 
the art, and (3) to train future professionals, 
at least in rudiments of music, for their career. 

There could certainly be no objection to the 
above aims as such, since there is ample latitude 
for the greatest extremes of interest and em- 
phasis. Whether these can be accomplished in 
the average school system under present methods 
is a topic for discussion elsewhere, but granting 
the plan is entirely feasible from the adminis- 
trator’s point of view, let us now proceed to ex- 
amine the evidence in favor of music as a cur- 
ricular subject. Under the first caption, “Has 
it intrinsic merit educationally?” we have little 
experimental evidence to offer, although Dr. 
Elliott has said, “Musie correctly taught is the 
best mind trainer on the list.” The writer has 
had several pupils who after beginning a sys- 
tematic study of music privately, have received 
better grades in other subjects at school, but 
this is no doubt due to methods of study and 
could the private work have been in English, 
history, mathematics, ete., the result would have 
been the same. However, encouragement in 
some line of endeavor in which the student has 
special ability might, from the standpoint of 
mental hygiene, tend to remove conflicts and 
complexes developed in association with superior 
or gifted children in the publie schools. 

The matter of compensation is also a potent 
factor in the second point, “Does it fit the indi- 
vidual for society?” In this connection it seems 
logical that retarded students should be encour- 
aged to take part in musical organizations rather 
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than being barred from such by low grades as 
is often the case in schools of higher learning. 
The need for good executants in church, civie 
and state affairs offers positive support to this 
ideal. In the third contention, “Does it have 
practical value?”’—rather inclusive of the three 
aims of music study previously stated—we have 
considerable evidence to offer. (1) Terman has 
shown that musie precocity appears normally 
at the age of five, (2) practically all great in- 
strumentalists have had musical training early 
and the study of 36 names most prominent in 
music reveals musical training at the average 
age of 644 years with that of greatest instru- 
mentalists being 44% years for a highly select 
group, (3) America has experienced a real lack 
of qualified instrumentalists and importations 
have been numerous, (4) physical habit forma- 
tion is easiest to acquire at an early age and 
(5) it is the duty of the public school to discover 
and encourage genius as a minimum requirement 
or obligation. 

In the light of the foregoing statements, it 
would seem that music has a place as a bona fide 
curricular subject yet we would heartily agree 
with the idea that, so far, only a beginning has 
been made and results are not what could be 
hoped for. This, however, is largely due to the 
indifference of administrators upon the handling 
of such specialized subjects and perhaps in a 
large measure to the time and place allotted to 
music which has been too often considered an 
extra-curricular activity. Aside from this semi- 
analytical discussion as to the place of music in 
future education we might briefly give a retro- 
spective summary of what has been done. For 
centuries music has been given an equal place 
with other arts, letters and sciences in European 
universities. Degrees have been and are still 
being conferred in the universities of Bonn, 
Leipzig, Vienna, Oxford and other places with 
music as the “major” course. Harvard has 
maintained a chair of music since 1875 and 
most of our western schools now have similar 
departments. The public demand has created 
many large private conservatories of music 
which in all too many eases are so highly com- 
mercialized that the common result is attention 
to the better class of “paying” pupils and a few 
highly talented “advertisements” without regard 
for the large group of music-loving public. 
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They have neglected to train teachers of music, 
the idea being to place all the emphasis on very 
obvious characteristics of musicianship which 
tend to “put the individual across,” so to speak, 
in an amateur way, but lacking some of the vita! 
factors which will make for a less meteoric but 
more staple professional career. To use an an- 
alogy in the field of medicine, the tendency 
would correspond to that adopted by a medical 
school of turning out medical students who 
could miraculously remove warts, corns, correct 
asymmetrical deformities while you wait, restore 
color to gray hair, and other spectacular quack- 
eries, etc., but who had only a very vague and 
superficial knowledge of the real problems in 
human anatomy, their maladies, mal-adjust- 
ments, treatments, ete. 

For these and various other reasons the publi: 
schools should have a greater functional part in 
preparing the youth of our day to take a vital 
part in the musical world along with their regu- 
lar activities, whatever that might be, and t 
this end let it be hoped that administrators wil 
awaken to the full realization of the present 
status of music in the public schools. Many 
places have already remedied this matter, but 
far too often the situation is deplorable. 

ALVHH R. Laver 

Iowa STATE COLLEGE, 

AMES, Iowa 





QUOTATIONS 


THE OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

Ir the problem of overcrowding in the public 
schools were limited to what the part-time fig 
ures disclose New York City might congratulat 
itself that it had the matter well in hand. 1! 
latest report of Superintendent of Schools 
O’Shea shows that out of a total registration 0 
1,034,000 pupils some 66,000 are on part-tm 
—not a very formidable proportion. With ' 
immense building program the Board of b«u 
eation could easily within a few years provi’ 
enough new seats to furnish that number 
children with a full day’s schooling. 

The difficulty is that part-time is far 10 
being the measure of school congestion. Part 
time means merely that a child is not spending 
the prescribed time at school. This is four I 
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in the first year of the elementary course and 
fe hours thereafter. So long as a child is kept 
within the walls of the schoolhouse for the requi- 
site four or five hours a day, as the case may be, 
he is counted as a full-time student. Whether 
he has a comfortable seat during that time or is 
crowded in under a makeshift double-session 
program is largely disregarded in the figures. 

To get an aceurate idea of conditions in the 
city schools it would be necessary to add to the 
part-time figures those for double session. This 
it is not possible to do under the system of offi- 
cial reports in operation since the fall of 1924, 
Until then every principal listed the number of 
his children on full-time, regular session; the 
number on full-time, double session, and the 
number on part-time. Since then double session 
has not been officially recognized. Now only 
those pupils reporting before 8: 30 in the morn- 
ing or staying after 3:30 in the afternoon are 
designated as on “full-time, special schedule.” 
All others, even though they attend under a 
double-session program, are on “full-time, regu- 
lar schedule,” provided they are at school be- 
tween 8:30 and 3:30 o’clock. Which means 
that no aecount is taken of congestion existing 
between these hours unless it is so bad that it 
results in part-time. 

A change in nomenelature, of course, does not 
change conditions. Figures as to whole-time, 
part-time and “special schedule” are in them- 
selves valueless. Their chief purpose is to show 
where overerowding exists, so that it may be 
eliminated by the construction of new accom- 
Of what use would it be to direct a 
building program against part-time and “special 
schedule” only to learn later that fully as many 
more children were being accommodated under 
unrevealed double-session programs, some of 
which might be as undesirable as part-time? 
If the board of education will search through its 
own minutes it will find ineorporated therein 
plenty of evidence to show that to numerous 
principals “double session” is but a euphemistie 
term for “part-time.” 

The extent to which double session is covered 
up by the present nomenclature is clearly indi- 
cated in the printed annual report of Dr. 
O'Shea, in which he gives the part-time and 
double-session or special-schedule figures for 
several years back. The figures for the ele- 
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mentary and junior high schools are reproduced 
herewith : 

Part 

Time 

85,545 
89,223 
71,661 
56,117 
39,994 
46,345 


Double 
Session 
190,197 
197,113 
1924 198,664 
1925 *51,431 
a .* 26,231 
Ps "29,838 


1922 
1923 














* Special schedule. 


These figures are for June 30 of the respective 
years, and except for the year 1927 are taken 
from the pages of Dr. O’Shea’s own report. 
Note the drop in the double-session column from 
1924 to 1925. Between these two dates nearly 
150,000 children were taken from the double- 
session classification and labeled “full-time, reg- 
ular schedule.” They were double-session pupils 
whose schooling happened to fall between the 
hours of 8:30 and 3:30. Only those double- 
session pupils who reported to school outside the 
hours mentioned were classified as on “special 
schedule.” 

It is possible, of course, to provide an ac- 
ceptable form of schooling on a double-session, 
or platoon, arrangement. This is what the Gary 
plan sought to do. But the Gary plan was re- 
jected by our school authorities as if it were 
the work of the devil. They insisted on a full 
seat for every child. If double session is an 
evil, why conceal the extent of the evil?—The 
New York Sun. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Modern Educational Theories. By Born H. 
Bonz, professor of education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The Maemillan Co., N. Y., 1927, 
pp. XII, 351. 


Tuts is the seventh volume in The Modern 
Teachers Series, edited by William C. Bagley, 
who writes the introduction. Dr. Bode brings 
twenty years of experience as a teacher of 
philosopky into the field of education. He is 
essentially a critic, but, as Bagley says in his 
introduction: “Happily our author, like the 
competent philosopher that he is, does not rest 
content with criticism” (p. XII). Still the 
book is more critical than constructive, serving 
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indeed the useful purpose of indicating weak- 
nesses in modern theories, though not develop- 
ing a constructive modern theory of the author’s 
own, 

Dr. Bode in this volume does four things. He 
advocates the democratic viewpoint; he criti- 
cizes contemporary efforts at curriculum con- 
struction; he rejects extreme behaviorism, and 
he substitutes the concept of “a social program” 
for “seientifie fact-finding” in building the edu- 
cational ideal. 

Among the things Bode stands for are the 
cultivation of common interests as a basis for 
democracy, the need of the logical arrangement 
of subject-matter and of the detached attitude 
of the scientist in pursuing truth, the inter- 
relating of culture and vocation, the conception 
of mind as flexible organic response to stimulus, 
and the need of a social theory of education. 
“When we set out to do this [elimination of 
conflicts in beliefs] we are said to be philoso- 
phizing, and the product of such labors is edu- 
cational theory.” (p. 340.) 

Among the tendencies the author criticizes 
are: the aristocratic separation of culture and 
vocation; the making of the curriculum by “con- 
sensus of opinion,” by “job analysis,” by the 
“sociological determination of objectives,” by 
any statistical study of facts as they exist, or 
by the use of projects; the mechanical theory 
of human behavior; and, following Bagley, the 
use of intelligence tests as a basis for an intel- 
lectual aristocracy. Though not a behaviorist, 
Bode is behavioristie in his doctrine of mind as 
“eonstructive organic response.” 

The author shows himself a keen and bold 
critic. Thorndike, Kilpatrick, Snedden, Char- 
ters, Bobbitt and C. A. MeMurry all come in 
for critical mention, but there is no word of 
criticism for Dr. John Dewey, who leads with 
sixteen references, and to whom Dr. Bode ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness in his earlier book, 
“Fundamentals of Education.” Yet some of 
his own views concerning the logical arrange- 
ment of subject-matter and the pursuit of truth 
for its own sake might easily prove discordant 
with some of Dewey’s views. If we are to have 
an educational orthodoxy with the writings of 
Dr. Dewey as ipse dizit, there will be some 
heresies, 
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The arguments show wide reading in the 
fields of psychology and sociology in relation 
to education, but there are no references to 
modern biological theories relating heredity to 
education or to modern physiological theories 
relating the glandular secretions to personality, 
(It would take a big book now to cover every. 
thing in educational theory.) The style is 
simple, at times satiric, abounding in figures of 
speech, interesting, humorous, at times repeti- 
tious, especially in the final section, which is 
likely to be the case in using previous magazine 
articles. 

Regarding the fundamental category, that of 
democracy, we may ask, when will a theory of 
education pass beyond the social viewpoint, and 
give us in addition an interpretation of eduea- 
tion in terms of an intellectual Welt Anschau- 
ung? Until this is done we are suffering from 
arrested development, or intellectual anemia, 
and fail to justify the use of the term “philoso- 
phy of education.” 

As a whole this volume finely fulfills its pur- 
pose as stated by the author. . . . “primarily 
assist the reader in securing perspective with 
reference to the various movements and ten- 
dencies that are embodied in the educational 
thinking of the present time” (p. V.). 

The proof-reading has been excellently done 
The index is not entirely adequate. 

Herman H. Horne 

New York UNIVERSITY 





REPORTS 


THE JUDICIAL STATUS OF MARRIAGE 
AND MATERNITY AS AN OBSTACLE 
TO THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACH- 

ING 

MopErN education seeks the liberation of per 
sonality. In democratic American society, # 
least, this is sought for both boys and girls. 
For boys there are many avenues in adult life 
for the exercise of liberated personality; pr 
tically all vocations and professions are ope! 
to them if they have the requisite ability and 
inclination. For girls, on the other hand, the 
opportunities are yet rather narrowly T™ 
stricted. Extensive as has been their recet! 
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participation in careers outside the home, there 
;s still a strong undertow of opinion dragging 
in the opposite direction. There is, thus, an 
inconsistency between the way girls are edu- 
cated and the extent to which they may profit 
by it. Two of the many constraining forces 
producing this situation are the possibility of 
a woman’s marriage and her consequent poten- 
tial maternity. Beeause these factors are likely 
to upset the equilibrium of certain occupations 
—for example, lessen efficiency through divided 
interest or protract absence for purposes of 
childbirth—these open their doors but narrowly 
to women. 

If a woman be her own employer in the pro- 
fession or voeation of her choice, this unfor- 
tunate situation need not be so acute. Then 
she is mistress of her own time and energies 
so that neither employee nor client can alto- 
gether preclude her from pursuing a career 
coincident with marriage and possible mater- 
nity, True, her professional associates’ disap- 
proval of the dual réle may raise obstacles to 
the effective and enjoyable pursuit of her 
career, as may also the unsympathetic attitude 
of her clientele. But in spite of the opposition 
she may still insist on “earrying on.” In such 
eases there seems no reason why the liberal 
education of women should not continue apace; 
here a woman’s opportunity to make the most 
of her edueation is limited only by her own 
initiative and perseverance. 

But where a woman, in order to attain self- 
realization, must be the employee of another, 
tradition is likely to be an obstruction to the 
pursuit of a dual career. Here nothing less 
than a broad point of view on the part of the 
employer will reconcile the present discrepancy 
between her education and her subsequent op- 
portunities. In private enterprises this issue 
can not be foreed into the open and to a gen- 
eral conclusion. Where the publie is the em- 
ployer, however, this is possible. The private 
employer may “hire and fire” at will. The 
Public, on the other hand, ean only dismiss for 
cause, that is, some cause having the approval 
of a statute or judicial decision. “Marriage and 
maternity as just causes for excluding women 
from public careers outside the home have re- 
‘elved most notable attention in the case of 
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public school teachers. Ten years ago this 
question was so acute that it was forced into 
judicial tribunals. Since the first heat of con- 
troversy has now abated and since this matter 
still continues the subject of occasional litiga- 
tion, it seems pertinent to take stock of just 
where we have arrived at the present time. 
From a study of all the adjudicated cases avail- 
able it will be the purpose of this paper to 
diseuss the development and present status of 
marriage and maternity as a bar to the employ- 
ment of married teachers in the public schools. 

The first important case adjudicating this 
issue arose in New York State in 1904, People 
ex rel. Murphy v. Maxwell.1 The New York 
City Board of Education had enacted a by-law 
directing the automatic dismissal of any woman 
principal, head of department, or teacher, upon 
her marriage. A teacher married with full 
knowledge of the rule. When she was pre- 
vented from resuming her work, she sought 
reinstatement through the courts. There it was 
argued on her behalf that the by-law of the 
board of education was inconsistent with the 
city charter which provided for dismissal only 
for “gross misconduct, insubordination, neglect 
of duty, or general inefficiency.” Holding that 
marriage was none of these, the Court of Ap- 
peals directed the teacher’s reinstatement.” 
And in any event, the court held that the dis- 
missal could not be automatic but must entail 
the usual procedure of preferment of charges 
and a hearing.® 

Since the court took this view of the case, it 
did not find it necessary to take under advise- 
ment the reasonableness of the board’s by-law, 
as had the court below, which had sided with 
the board of education. It thus did not pro- 
nounce itself on the following interesting cita- 
tion from the decision of the lower court: 


. .. the trend of modern thought must be ad- 
mitted to be strongly in support of the status at 
which this by-law aims. While many new fields 
of endeavor have in recent years been opened to 
progressive women, the principal duties and sphere 


1177 N. Y. 494. 

2 Accord, see, Jameson v. Board of Education, 
74 W. Va. 389 (1914). 

8 Accord, see, Blair v. United States ez rel. 
Hellman, 45 App. D. C. 311 (1916). 
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of wife and mother will always remain, and can 
not be said to be such as are not calculated, ex- 
cept in rare cases, to interfere with that degree 
of regularity and devotion which is required of 
the members of a teaching force in so large a 
community. The purpose of the rule is not to 
discourage marriage; it is rather, in the public 
interest, to dispense with the services of that class 
of teachers who assumed new duties and stepped 
into another field, and where it is thought their 
environments would tend toward the disparage- 
ment of the school interests.4 


Nor did the court address itself to the tradi- 
tional common law doctrine expounded in a con- 
curring opinion with the one just cited and of 
the following tenor: 


While single her services belong to herself; 
when married, they belong to her husband. Hav- 
ing voluntarily assumed a relation which gives to 
another the legal right to dispose of her time 
and labor, the teacher can not complain of a 
regulation by which her independent contract is 
made to end when her power to contract inde- 
pendently ends, especially where the regulation is 
itself a part of the original contract.5 


Although the Court of Appeals did not grap- 
ple with the issues so suggested and did not 
make any explicit statement of a new legal 
status for the married women, nevertheless its 
decision has cleared the way to one. People 
ex rel. Murphy v. Maxwell not only is the con- 
trolling precedent in New York State at the 
present time but it is also favorably cited wher- 
ever this issue has been presented in other 
states. 

Unfortunately the case had limitations, These 
were later to be pointed out in Matter of 
Appeal of Conger v. Superintendent, etce.® 
This was a case determined in 1916 by the New 
York state commissioner of education acting 
in his judicial capacity. In this case a teacher 
in the Buffalo schools married with full knowl- 
edge of the board’s by-law against married 
women teachers. She was not, however, so for- 
tunate in gaining reinstatement as was the 
teacher in the Murphy case. The Buffalo char- 
ter, unlike that in New York City, contained no 


4People ex rel. Masten et al. v. Maxwell, 87 
App. Div. 131, 133 (1903). 

SIbid. p. 136. 

68 State Department Reports 616 (1916). 
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specification of causes for the dismissal of pub- 
lie officials. It ran in more general terms, 
giving the local authorities power to make ql! 
rules necessary for administering the schools 
“not inconsistent with the laws of the state.” 
The state law provided that “No teacher shall 
be removed during a term of employment unless 
for neglect of duty, incapacity to teach, im- 
moral conduct or other reason which, when ap- 
pealed to the commissioner of education, shal! 
be held by him sufficient cause for such dis. 
missal.” Since the state law bears a close re- 
semblance to the New York City charter pro- 
vision cited above, it seems as if the commis 
sioner might well have found the Murphy 
precedent controlling and decided that the 
Buffalo by-law was inconsistent with state lav. 
The commissioner, however, allowed the local 
charter to prevail. Nor was he without author 
ity in doing so, for it is a general rule of 
statutory construction that of two more or less 
conflicting statutes applying to the same situa- 
tion, the more specific shall prevail. Naturally 
a city charter would prevail over a general state 
law in such an instance, especially when the 
purpose of the charter is to concede a large 
measure of local autonomy. 

After this decision there was no clear and 
uniform precedent on which a married teacher 
might predicate her status. Each case de- 
pended on the local city charter. No case had 
yet arisen outside of a city charter so that the 
courts or the commissioner might determine !' 
under the wording of the general state lav 
This unsatisfactory situation was finally put at 
rest by the recent decision of Matter of Appe! 
of Thomas.” As usual, the teacher in this cas 
had married in the face of a prohibitory board 
by-law. But unusual in this case was the tact 
that the teacher was protected by a teacher 
tenure statute which had been enacted subse 
quent to the Conger case and which was in- 
tended to be state-wide in its operation. Since 
it thus superseded all local charters, its decision 
became of paramount importance. Said Com- 
missioner Graves in determining this case: 


lare 


It seems clear to me, however, that to dec 
either by a legislative act or an administra 
rule that the marriage of a teacher unfits her for 


25). 


tive 


733 State Department Reports 12 (19 
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the publie school service would be opposed to ex- 
isting publie policy and would be an unfair dis- 
crimination against married women. If a married 
woman possesses the required qualifications and 
performs her duties with the same degree of com- 
peteney and efficiency as an unmarried woman it 
would not only be unjust but I think illegal to 
discriminate against her because of her marriage.® 


The commissioner went on to quote with ap- 
proval the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Oregon in another married woman teacher case, 
Richards v. District School Board.® The lan- 
guage of the court in this case is very explicit 
on the point at issue and constitutes the best 
judicial statement existing at the present time. 
While People ex rel. Murphy v. Maxwell evaded 
the question of the reasonableness of the local 
board’s by-law, the Oregon court went out of its 
way to meet it. Before quoting the decision, 
however, it may be well to cite the argument of 
counsel for the school board, which fortunately 
was reported more or less at length with the de- 
cision of the court. It should be chronicled here 
because it states rather excellently the hurdle of 
tradition which the court had to overcome in 
arriving at its decision. 


There are many reasons why the policy adopted 
by the board is just and wise. In the lower court, 
however, counsel for petitioner pleaded that such 
policy casts a stigma on the marriage institution, 
and the court held it to be contrary to public 
policy. Of eourse neither contention is sound. 
It is no reflection on the state of matrimony. It 
is simply a recognition of the new and sacred 
duties which that state imposes, not only on the 
wife but as well on the husband. They have 
entered upon a new life. Both have assumed new 
and additional obligations and duties. It is 
reasonable to assume that these new and additional 
duties and obligations will largely oceupy and 
dominate her mind, and divert her attention from 
the work which formerly had her undivided atten- 
tion. Prior to this state her whole energies were 
directed to and employed in school work. Now 
her mind must largely be centered on new duties 
and obligations. She, more than he, is affected 
by this status, so far as concerns the pursuit of 
their former respective callings. He must con- 


Met Pp. 17. Aceord, see, Nommensen v. 
card of Education, New Jersey School Laws, 
1925, p. 559, 

*78 Ore. 621 (1916). 
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tinue his efforts along previous or other lines with 
renewed energy because now he must not only 
support himself but his wife as well. She, on 
the contrary, must care for the home. Her inde- 
pendence, in a considerable degree at least, is 
surrendered, and in a large measure she ceases 
to be a free agent, for her life has now become 
blended with that of another, and hence her views, 
convictions and ideals are become the composite 
result of this blending process. Again, when a 
woman marries she rightfully assumes that her 
husband will support her, and society at large 
expects that of him. The unmarried women who 
are compelled to work for their livelihood expect 
that one in their ranks who marries will step 
aside and make room for one who has no husband 
to support her. The unmarried woman worker 
resents, and justly resents, the competition in her 
labor market of a married woman whose husband 
is in health and strength, and she has a right to 
assume that such is the condition of a newly 
acquired husband. Why should not, and why may 
not, a school board recognize these conditions?! 


The court answered this potnt of view in very 
clear cut fashion : 


If a teacher becomes inefficient or fails to per- 
form a duty, or does some act which of itself 
impairs usefulness, then a good or reasonable cause 
for dismissal would exist. The act of marriage, 
however, does not, of itself, furnish a reasonable 
cause. ... The act to which the instant rule re- 
lates does not involve a single element of wrong, 
but, on the contrary, marriage is not only pro- 
tected by both the written and unwritten law, but 
it is also fostered by a sound public policy. It is 
impossible to know in advance whether the effi- 
ciency of any person will be impaired because of 
marriage, and a rule which assumes that all per- 
sons do become less competent because of mar- 
riage is unreasonable because such a regulation is 
purely arbitrary. If a teacher is just as com- 
petent and efficient after marriage, a dismissal 
because of marriage would be capricious. If a 
teacher is neglectful, incompetent, and inefficient, 
she ought to be discharged whether she is mar- 
ried or whether she is single.1! 


Two other cases of married women teachers 
must be mentioned to complete this survey. 
Both concern special situations and should not 
be thought in any way to contradict the fore- 


10 Ibid. pp. 626-8. 
11 Ibid. pp. 639-40. 
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going discussion. The first is an Indiana case.*? 
There an unmarried teacher entered a contract 
giving her employer the understanding that she 
would not marry during the ensuing school year. 
When, nevertheless, she did marry, her contract 
was rescinded. On resort to the courts the board 
was sustained on the ground that it was a fraud 
on the part of the teacher to act contrary to her 
representations. This seems just. There is 
nothing contrary to public policy for the court 
to enforce an agreement not to marry within a 
specified time. The decision, of course, might 
well have been otherwise had no promise been 
given in the first instance. 

The second ease is another one in New York 
State arising before the commissioner of educa- 
tion. In making application for a certain teach- 
ing position an applicant signed her maiden 
name although in fact she was married. She 
also failed to answer the question on the appli- 
cation blank whether or not she was married. 
Even though this omission was called to her 
attention, she still failed to make an entry. 
Nonetheless the application was successful and 
she was retained to teach. A year later the board 
of education learned of her married status and 
dismissed her according to the board rule which 
permitted the employment of married women 
only where their husbands were incapacitated or 
had deserted them. The actual charge preferred 
against the teacher was “gross misconduct.” 
The commissioner upheld the board’s discretion 
in reckoning the teacher’s deceit as such.?* 

In fine, it may be concluded that it is reason- 
ably well settled where the issue has been raised 
that a board of education may refuse to engage 
a married woman to teach, but having once re- 
tained an unmarried one it can not dismiss her 
because she marries. Perhaps some day even 
this situation will appear anomalous. It may at 
least be significant to point out that the New 
York state commissioner of education expressly 
withheld judgment on the reasonableness of the 
board’s rule in the case just discussed since that 
had not been made an issue of the case. 

Of course the discussion can not be left at 
this point. Since everywhere that the point has 


12 Guilford School Township v. Roberts, 28 Ind. 
App. 355 (1902). 

13 Matter of Ortman, 4 State Department Re- 
ports (official) 627 (1915). 
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been adjudicated marriage can not be held a 
valid cause for the dismissal of a teacher, the 
question logically follows, what of the natural 
consequence of marriage, maternity? Wil tha; 
justify a dismissal though marriage will not? 
Almost the only and certainly by far the out. 
standing case on this point is the Peixotto cas 
in New York.’* There a teacher, Mrs. Bridget 
Peixotto, gave her superiors notice of an jp. 
tended absence on account of illness, assigning 
as the cause an indisposition which had local. 
ized in her head. While actually suffering from 
such a malady, she was at the same time q 
prospective mother. When Mrs. Peixotto’s ab- 
sence, with all the accompanying circumstances, 
became known to the board of education, g 
charge of “neglect of duty” was preferred 
against her and after a hearing thereon she was 
dismissed. She promptly resorted to the courts 
for reinstatement. 

The case being a crucially important one, ex- 
tended briefs were filed by counsel on 
sides.15 For Mrs. Peixotto it was argued, “! 
law which would attempt to restrict marriage 
would be void, not because it would depriy 
citizens of the things which are inetidental t 
the marriage relation, not because of the eflect 
upon the particular men and women in being st 
that time, but because it would tend to restrict 
the birth rate, the encouragement of which is 6 
vital concern to the state.” Looking at the same 
argument from a different angle, Mrs. Peixotto’s 
attorney expressed fear that if married teachers 
might not bear children and retain their pos! 
tions, resort would be had to birth control, 4 
practice much to be abhorred. Anticipating 
part of the case of the board of education, tha! 
the appearance of a teacher who gave every 1 
dication of expectant motherhood would hav’ 
an undesirable influence, a strenuous plea Ws 
made against viewing sex relations as something 
indecent. Again, it was urged that it was g00° 
educational policy to have mothers for tea hers, 
that it was as important and valuable an exp’ 
ence for a teacher to be granted a leave 0! 


s+ was 


sence for the purpose of childbirth as 
14 People ex rel. Peixotto, 212 N. Y. 46° 
15 The following summary of the briefs 0 ' “ 
sides is a synthesis of the respective briefs in ' 
Court of Appeals and later before the comm” 
sioner of education. 
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that she should have a similar leave for travel or 
graduate study. In conclusion, counsel declared : 


Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. To- 
day woman enjoys a position in the social, eco- 
nomie and professional life of the community 
never before enjoyed by her sex. Every line of 
human endeavor is open wide to her and in each 
she has earned marked success. Perhaps forty 
vears ago these various avenues of activity for 
good would have been closed to her but times 
change and we change with them. Years ago 
continuance by a married woman in any business, 
trade or professional work after her marriage 
would have been frowned upon. To-day, whether 
married or single, if her work is efficient, a woman 
is regarded with respect and approval. To-day 
it is conceded that each woman has the right to 
determine for herself how she shall lead her life, 
whether in the secluded atmosphere of her home 
or in the busy activities of this work-a-day world 
where her capacities and powers will find expres- 
sion in the labor that she has chosen for her life 
work. Shall the Board of Education in paternal- 
istic fashion say to its women teachers ‘‘ your 
place is home; we don’t want you if you have 
’ Once let this impression gain credence 
and young women who by reason of environment 
and culture would make the most valuable teach- 
ers will refuse to enter the profession. Trained 
and experienced teachers will be supplanted by a 
constantly changing corps of untrained and inex- 
perienced novices and the schools will suffer irrep- 
arable injury. 


children.’ 


Counsel for the board of education was care- 
ful from the outset to insist that the issue before 
the court was not the value of maternity but the 
éllicieney of the school. Many reasons were pre- 
sented arguing for the inefficiency of employing 
expectant mothers as teachers. Long absences, 
impaired physical condition, unsatisfactory re- 
sults from substitute teachers and added public 
expense were front rank objections pressed upon 
the attention of the court. Attorney for the 
board also argued, as had been anticipated, for 
the unfavorable impression which appearances 
of impending maternity would make on ado- 
leseents. The court was also urged, as in the 
Oregon ease, to consider the interests of the 
many unmarried teachers who had no husbands 
‘0 support them and were waiting for places in 
the publie school system. Much as it was at- 
‘upted to keep the issue foeused upon the effi- 
“eney of the school rather than the social posi- 
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tion of maternity, the following crept into the 
respondent’s brief, “We still believe that there 
is no home without a mother, and that the old- 
fashioned mother who considers it her primary 
function to rear and maintain a pure and proper 
home is doing yeoman service to the state. The 
home can never fulfill its true function when its 
head is an absent mother.” 

In the Supreme Court Mrs. Peixotto was suc- 
cessful.1® When the case was taken before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, the 
opinion of the court seemed to be that the case 
should have been appealed to the commissioner 
of education rather than the courts, at least in 
the first instance.*7 Finally, the Court of Ap- 
peals was reached. There the majority of a 
divided court held that, whatever the cause of 
absence, there had been neglect of duty as 
charged. This seems a simple solution, but un- 
fortunately it gives no pronouncement on 
whether maternity is a justifiable excuse for 
absence. The chief judge of the court was in 
the minority and wrote a dissenting opinion. He 
took the view that Mrs. Peixotto had been dis- 
missed, not for neglect of duty, but for “neglect 
of duty consisting in absence for the purpose of 
bearing a child.” Holding that this was not 
neglect of duty, he went on to say: 


Married women have been employed as teachers 
in our public schools for so many years that their 
employment in this capacity must be deemed to 
have the approval of the legislature. Certainly 
if it had been disapproved we should have found 
some evidence to that effect on the statute book. 
Maternity, requiring occasional absences at periods 
of childbirth, is a natural consequence of the em- 
ployment of potential mothers as teachers. If the 
legislature had regarded this consequence as detri- 
mental to the welfare of the schools, it would cer- 
tainly have guarded against it by a prohibitory 
enactment.18 


This case did not end with the Court of Ap- 
peals. As has already been pointed out, ma- 
ternity as a justifiable excuse for absence from 
teaching was a question left distinctly open by 
the highest court. A by-law of the New York 
City board of education made provision for ex- 
cusing certain absences. One of the valid ex- 


16 People ex rel. Peixotto, 82 Mise. 684 (1913). 


17 Jbid., 160 App. Div. 557 (1914). 
18 Jbid., 212 N. Y. 463, 467 (1914). 
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euses specified was personal illness. To get a 
ruling on whether the board properly exercised 
its discretion in not including maternity under 
this head, an appeal was instituted before the 
commissioner of education. This point had re- 
ceived some attention in the Supreme Court but 
had been side-tracked in the subsequent ap- 
peals. In the Supreme Court it had been said, 


It requires no strained or forced construction to 
hold that the words ‘‘ serious personal illness’’ in- 
elude illness caused by maternity. . . The policy 
of our laws favors marriage and the birth of chil- 
dren, and I know of no provision of our statute 
law or any principle of the common law which 
justifies the inference that a publie policy which 
concededly sanctions the employment of married 
women as teachers treats as ground for exclusion 
the act of a married woman in giving birth to a 
child. . . . It is pure sophistry to argue, as does 
the learned counsel for the respondent in his brief, 
that maternity is an indication of health and, 
therefore, can not be said to cause ‘‘serious per- 
sonal illness. ’719 


The commissioner made his point of departure 
the early case of People ex rel. Murphy v. Max- 
well. After pointing out that a teacher could 
not be dismissed where the cause assigned was 
marriage, he asks, “May the board dismiss a 
married woman teacher for that which is the 
lawful, natural consequence of marriage and its 
social sanction?” To his own question Commis- 
sioner Finley replied: 


I present the conclusion to which I am compelled 
after a careful and thorough examination of all 
the papers in the case: That the board should 
have accepted the natural corollary of its policy, 
voluntary or enforced, of employing or retaining 
married women teachers, and should have given at 
least as favorable consideration to an absence for 
childbirth as is normally given to absences asked 
for reasons of personal convenience, of minor or 
grave illness, or for purposes of study and travel 
or of improving health... 

Home duties should doubtless, in some cases, 
suggest to the teacher her withdrawal from the 
school after maternity. Dismissal for ‘‘ general 
inefficiency’’ would be warranted if upon return 
a teacher was found to be unable after trial to 
perform school duties. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive how a reasonable, unwilful absence, due to a 
natural unavoidable cause, could be construed 


19 Jbid., 82 Mise. 684, 692 (1913). 
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neglect of duty; and it is difficult to understand 
why an absence for the most highly creditabjc 
social reason should be so treated. 

As commissioner I would give every possible 
aid in my power to promote devotion to duty. 
zealous service and efficiency on the part of the 
teachers of the state, to prevent neglect of duty 
and inefficiency and to eliminate incompetence: 
and I attribute only such high purposes to the 
board of education in its action in this case, But 
I am of the clear opinion, which I am obliged to 
follow, that these ends and purposes will not be 
served by selecting, or seeming to select, for 
stigma or reproach such a reason for temporary 
absence from school duty as is offered in this 
ease, of inferring or seeming to infer inefficiency 
from the mere fact of motherhood. 

If, as this Honorable Board appears to hold, 
married women teachers should ipso facto end 
their service on maternity, this policy (which | 
ean not believe sound in principle or wholesome 
in practice) can be made possible only through 
legislation making it lawful to discharge, becaus 
of marriage, a teacher in service. Meanwhile i! 
is the duty of the board to adopt a practice in 
accord with the clear intent of the existing law 
and in harmony with this decision.2° 


The case was not litigated further. I? it oe- 
easions surprise that this momentous issue too 
was not carried up to the Court of Appeals, 
satisfactory answer may perhaps be found int 
fact that the education law in New York State 
provides that the decisions of the commissioner 
of education are final and not subject to review 
in any place whatsoever. It is here submitted 
that the issue was left in an entirely satisfactor) 
condition. Before concluding its discussi0 
however, two other cases before the commis 
sioner should be described. 

Before the Peixotto case arose, one materi’) 
ease had already been before the commissione? 
There a district school trustee had agreed to &- 
euse a teacher temporarily for the purpose ° 
bearing a child. At the very outset, a no 
issue was presented sueh as has oecupied our 
tention so far. The difficulty here was that t! 
teacher insisted on returning to school and 
placing the substitute sooner than the — 
thought she could with justice to herself and th 


20 Matter of Appeal of Peixotto, 4 State © 
partment Reports (official ) 596, 603-4 (1915 

21 Matter of Appeal of Robbins, 3 ibid. 
(1914). 
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school. When she refused to listen to reason 
and became insubordinate, the trustee dis- 
charged her. On appeal the commissioner sus- 
tained the trustee. This case is cited because it 
is an illustration of what the foregoing decisions 
have been advocating, namely, not decreeing a 
blanket prohibition against married women 
teachers because their inefficiency is affirma- 
tively anticipated, but rather allowing them to 
teach and dismissing them only when incom- 
petence is proved in a specific ease. 

As a background to the second case, it should 
be recollected that Mrs. Peixotto probably gave 
a reason other than the true one for her intended 
absence from school. This involved a matter of 
deceit very similar to that of the young woman 
already considered, who concealed her married 
status in filling out her application blank. The 
board of education might have made a point of 
this but passed over it in order to test maternity 
on its merits as a cause for dismissal. Very 
shortly after the Peixotto decision another ma- 
ternity ease came before the commissioner of 
education in New York. This time the justifica- 
tion for dismissal was rested, not on maternity, 
but on deceit in concealing maternity as the true 
cause for absence. The commissioner did not 
deny that the deceit was reprehensible. On the 
other hand, however, he held dismissal too severe 
a punishment for the offense.?? It is doubtful 
whether this decision would amount to a re- 
versal of the earlier ease involving deceit. Both 
cases were decided in the same year and within 
a very short time of each other. What is prob- 
able is that, since the Peixotto decision had not 
been available for predicating one’s conduct at 
the time of the misrepresentation and since the 
misrepresentation would doubtless never have 
been made had it been so, the commissioner took 
a lenient view in this one contemporaneous 
case, 

On the basis of a review of all the pertinent 
judicial decisions, then, it appears that woman’s 
opportunity for a eareer jin public school teach- 
ing coincident with a eafeer in homemaking is 
at least relatively well aspured. Personality lib- 
erated by our schools in this direction seems 
fairly sure of continued free opportunity to 


22 Matter of Appeal of Griswold, 4 bid. 654 
(1915), 
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grow. In private employments marriage or 
maternity might be a cause of discharge quite 
beyond the reach of the law. Not so with pub- 
lic school teaching. Unfortunately not even in 
this profession is the field entirely open. Mar- 
riage and maternity may not justify a discharge 
but apparently they may still justify a refusal 
to employ in the first instance. Perhaps this is 
the next point of attack. It is significant that 
all the progress on this issue has been made 
judicially. No state is on record as having 
legislated with reference to married women as 
publie school teachers.** But even judicially a 
word of caution is in place. By far the major- 
ity of cases reviewed have arisen in New York 
State. So far as the writer can ascertain, alto- 
gether only five stuces and the District of Co- 
lumbia have adjudicated the question. Other 
courts and other state education departments 
may hold differently if the matter is ever pre- 
sented to them. For the present, however, there 
is much significance in the united front of the 
precedents already laid down. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that all the 
eases to date have arisen and been judged in the 
light of the early years of a woman’s life. Of 
course this is natural; it is the time when, prob- 
ably, marriage and possible maternity are most 
crucial for her career outside of the home. It 
is here submitted, however, that before the wife 
and mother are excluded from public school 
teaching and professional and vocational life in 
general, their cases should also be viewed from 
the standpoint of middle life. With children 
grown up and quite able to care for themselves 
and home duties less pressing, it seems a mis- 
fortune if women are not to be allowed to real- 
ize greater possibilities within themselves than 
just the small part of their energies and working 
day which homemaking will consume. It will 
be further unfortunate, too, from the view of 
the state that the investment that has been made 
in the general and professional education of 
these women shall not continue to make a prof- 
itable return throughout their lives. 

Joun S. BRUBACHER 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, e 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

23 Anderson, E. W., ‘‘Some Phases of the Legal 
Status of the Teacher’’: unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation at Teachers College, p. 142. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS undoubtedly efforts will be continued to make 
SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF ‘2 # meeting a permanent institution, 
TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NOR- Nep H. Dearsory 
MAL SCHOOL FACULTIES TEACHER TRAINING Dtvision, 


, , e h SraTe DEPARTMENT OF EpvucarTIon, 
THE second annual conference of teachers ALBANY, New York 


colleges and normal school faculties in New 
York State was held in Syracuse on Thursday fDYCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
and Friday, September 8 and 9. The attend- STATISTICS 

ance was even better than that of the first an- 
nual conference a year ago at the Cortland 
State Normal School. This year 345 faculty 
members were present, each paying his own 





COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT OF PRIVATE 
AND PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANTS 
SEVERAL investigators have reported that stu. 

dents in private preparatory schools are sy- 

perior, on the average, to students in public 
schools as regards their ratings on intelligence 
tests such as the Army Alpha. Anderson’ 

found the difference very striking; Jones? r- 

ports differences of as much as 29-36 points 

on Army Alpha. Fenton and Howard’ support 
these findings. The usual explanation offered 
is the assumed advantages of the private scho: 
group in economic and social respects. Since, 
however, these studies were made in the secon 
dary schools it seems possible that the differ- 
ences may, at least in part, be due to the fact 
that a much larger proportion of the private 
school men are candidates for entrance to uni 
proposals which are being made for the re- versities. The superiority of the private seh 

vision of the present three-year curricula for group might perhaps be less or might vanis! 
the preparation of kindergarten-primary, inter- jg group of comparable aim were selected it 
mediate and upper-grade teachers. Only one tho publie schools. As a means of attacking 
general session was held and that in connection pj, problem it seems valuable to study tl 


traveling and living expenses. That number 
represented 92 per cent. of the faculty members 
who would naturally attend such a meeting. 
Special departments which have no counterpart 
in other normal schools would not need to at- 
tend such a conference in view of the nature 
of the program set up for this year’s meeting. 
The purpose of the program was to continue 
work on defining and outlining courses for the 
various normal school curricula. The faculties 
were divided into committees by subject-matter 
fields, and chairmen appointed who had pre- 
pared beforehand a definite program of work. 
This type of group activity is the result of some 


with the banquet at the Hotel Syracuse on  jolative performance of students after entrane: 
Thursday night, September 8. At that evening jnto college. Comparisons other than by th 
meeting the group was addressed by Ambrose intelligence test ratings may also be made 
J. Suhrie, professor of teachers college and  fford a more complete picture of the differ 
normal school education, New York University, enees between the groups. 

and Douglas C. Ridgley, professor of geography For this purpose the records of the four 
in education, Clark University, Worcester, Mas-  gjacses of 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 in Yale U: 

sachusetts. Dr. Harry DeW. DeGroat, prin- versity were grouped into four divisions: publi 
cipal of the State Normal School at Oswego,  gehoo] men, private school men, men preparitg 
and Miss Katherine E. Moran, of the State at both private and public schools, and transfers 
Normal School at Cortland, N. Y., president from other colleges, who may have originall; 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, are suc- prepared at either or both types of secondary 
ceeded for the next year as officers of the New school. Tutoring schools at which extended at- 
York State Normal School Faculties Associa- tendance occurred were classed as privat 
tion by Dr. Perey I. Bugbee, principal of the a! Heenan. S000 
State Normal School at Oneonta, and Miss ‘* orig po ey Se ae 


Florence E. Matteson, instructor in history, of 2 Jones, H. E., J. Educ. Psychol., 1926, 17, 37 
the State Normal School at Oneonta. Great 393. 
enthusiasm was everywhere evident regarding 8 Fenton, N., and Howard, L. 8., J. of 2’ 


the value of such an annual conference and Res., 1924, 9, 22-28. 
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schools for the purposes of this investigation. 
By far the largest number of such cases had a 
preceding attendance at private schools as well; 
otherwise the cases, of course, were classed in 
the mixed group. 

The first records by which the groups may 
be compared are those for entrance examina- 


TABLE I 
Ewrrance Grapes, OLD Puan (15 Units) 
Mean n 
Publie school — 67.92 376 
Publie and private 69.90 191 
Private school 70.62 1347 
Total n ’ 1914 
EvrraNce GRADES. NEW Pian (4 UNITS) 
Mean n 
Publie school " 68.43 249 
Publie and private 71.55 39 
Private school 71.91 171 
Total n 459 


tions. Table I gives the standing of each of 
the first three groups on these examinations. 
In order to combine the grades for all four 
classes in this and sueceeding classifications and 
also to enable eross comparisons from one eri- 


terion to another all distributions have been ° 


converted to an arbitrary marking scale with 
an average of 70 and a o of 10. Thus differ- 
ences of marking from year to year and, for 
example, from one type of examination to an- 
other, are adjusted so that the combination of 
the several classes becomes possible. For each 
class the deviation of the group average from 
the average of the whole class was divided by 
the 6 of the whole class and these x/o values, 
weighted by the populations, averaged for the 
four-class groups. 

The public school men are seen to be inferior 
on the average in both types of examination, 
with the mixed group occupying an intermediate 
position. The differences between the public 
school and private school men both here and 
in all the succeeding tables are at least three 
times the standard error of the difference, and 
fu thermore are preserved in each of the four 
“ass sub-groups from which the combined 
‘gures of the tables are ealeulated. The loca- 
hon of the mixed group is not always statisti- 
tally reliable, with occasional overlapping with 
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the private school group. Thus far the data 
bear out the reports of previous investigators 
as to the superiority of the private school 
group. Table II, however, reverses this rela- 


TABLE II 
INTELLIGENCE Test ScorEs 

Mean n 

Publie school ........... : a 71.25 642 
Public and private ..................... 72.22 232 
Private SCHOO] oo... cccccmemen 69.88 1532 
ee a 65.57 257 
Ee eee eer ee 2663 


tionship in regard to the specific measure pre- 
viously reported, viz., intelligence test ratings. 
The scale is again the arbitrary one described 
above. The tests used were, for 1923, Army 
Alpha, and for the other classes, modifications 
of Alpha described in a previous paper.* 
Here the public school men surpass the pri- 
vate school men and the mixed group is shown 
to be even more superior. The performance of 
transferring men on the test is decidedly low. 
The relationship previously reported, then, fails 
to persist when the private and public school 
groups are both comprised only of men of col- 
legiate caliber. This may of course mean 
simply that a higher selection takes place among 
the public school men, perhaps for economic 
reasons, than among the private school students. 
Further, the private school group probably in- 
cludes a lower range of ability including indi- 
viduals whose entrance was made possible by 
intensive tutoring beyond the financial reach of 
the corresponding level of public school men. 


TABLE III 
ACADEMIC GRADES 

Mean n 

ee 73.94 640 
Public and private 2.0. 70.70 227 
Private school .................. 68.60 1513 
Transfers .................... ails 67.78 252 
RN - 2632 


The academic performance in college may be 
evaluated in two forms. Table III presents the 
average college grade for the total stay in col- 
lege (from 1 to 5 years) converted to the 
arbitrary scale of the preceding tables. Table 


4ScHooL aNp Society, 1926, 34, 305-312. 
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IV presents the percentage of each group gain- 
ing the degree. 

A few individuals of the population of Table 
II were eliminated from consideration in con- 
structing Table III because they left college 
too early to provide adequate grades for inclu- 
sion in the table. 

The public school and the mixed group main- 
tain in their academic work the superiority in- 
dicated in Table II. The mixed group reverts 
to an intermediate position. Not only is the 
superiority evident in the total grades but with- 
out exception year by year through the four- 
year course. The superiority is greatest of all 
in the freshman year which shows that their 
superiority is not the result of a gradual ascen- 
dency compensating for the apparent handicap 
in their entrance grades but rather begins 
abruptly with the first year. Transfers are 
again markedly the most inferior. 

For the purpose of comparing the success of 
the four groups in gaining the degree all cases 
of resignations and expulsions for other than 
scholastic reasons, e.g., death, illness, finances, 
ete., were eliminated and the percentages of 
the remaining “net” groups gaining the degree 
were calculated. Table IV gives the results. 


TABLE IV 


RELATIVE SUCCESS IN OBTAINING DEGREE 
Public Trans- 
Public and Private fers Total 
private n 
Degree in 4 yrs... 86 74 68 67 
Degree at all 92 86 81 78 


Per cent. of those 
graduating who 
do so in four 
years 93 85 84 87 

Number of cases 
**net’’ 575 205 1305 2297 

Per cent. of whole 
group resigned 
or expelled 11 12 15 18 

Per cent. of 
groups in 1924, 
1925, and 1926 
electing science 
degree 43 


2663 


38 32 33 =: 1916 


Publie school men are most likely to gain 
the degree, most likely to gain it on time if 
they do at all, least likely to resign or to be 
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expelled, and choose the scientific school courses 
in greater numbers than men of any other 
group. In all these respects private school men 
are barely superior to the transferring men, 
The significance of the differences exhibited 
in the foregoing tables is obscured by the multi. 
plicity of factors involved in the academic situa. 
tion. The relative lowness of the private sehool 
men is of course correlated to a considerable 
degree with their somewhat greater indulgence 
in athletic and social activities outside the eur 
riculum. On the other hand a far larger pro- 
portion of the public school men are partially 
or wholly self supporting. The consistency and 
amount of the superiority of the public school 
men in every regard with the single exception 
of the entrance examination grades, however, 
seems to point unmistakably to a definite in- 
adequacy in their preparation for these exami- 
nations. Since the group is not inferior in 
intelligence as measured by the intelligence tests 
and shows consistent superiority in actual 
achievement in college courses the low score 
on the entrance examinations can not be attrib- 
uted to inferior mental or study ability. The 
data reported may warrant some attention to 
the relative efficiency of specific examination 
preparation in public and private schools, In 
so far as the Yale group is concerned the 
present figures make it clear that the previously 
reported inferiority of the public school student 
does not extend to that portion of the enrol 
ment which is destined for college entrance. 


SuMMARY 

Comparison of four Yale classes divided into 
groups comprising (1) publie school men, (2) 
private school men, (3) men preparing at both 
types of schools, and (4) men transferring 
from other colleges shows that the public sehool 
group is superior to the private school group 
in intelligence test scores, academic grades, fre- 
quency of graduation, and freedom from rest 
nations. The mixed group for the most pat 
occupies an intermediate position. The privale 
school men, however, surpass the publie sehool 
men in entrance examination grades. Tran® 
fers are the least successful of the four groups 
in all respeets studied. 
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